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MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1952 


Untrrep Srares SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Stennis, Long, 
Bridges, Saltonstall, Morse, and Cain. 

Also present : William H. Darden, chief clerk; Verne D. Mudge and 
Mark H. Galusha of the committee staff. 

CuarrMAN Russetyi. The committee willl come to order. 

The committee is meeting this morning to commence the considera- 
tion of the military pay raises. We have before us H. R. 5715 which 
has already passed the House of Representatives. 

(The bill referred to is as follows :) 


[H. R. 5715, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


AN ACT To amend sections 201 (a), (801 (e), 302 (f), 302 (g), 508, 527, and 528 of 
Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) The following table is hereby 
prescribed in lieu of the table in section 201 (a) of Public Law 351, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved October 12, 1949: 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Pay grade Under 2 Over 2 Over 4 Over 6 Over 8 Over 10 
O-8 $1,018.88 | $1,018.88 $1, 018. 88 $1, 018. 88 $1, 118. 88 $1, 018. 88 
0-7 | $46. 45 | 846. 45 846. 45 846.45 | 846. 45 846. 45 
0-6 627. 00 627. 00 627. 00 627.00 | 627. 00 627. 00 
O-5 501. 60 501. 60 501. 60 501. 60 501. 60 | 501. 60 
O-4 | 423. 23 | 423. 23 423. 23 423. 23 | 438. 90 | 454. 58 
0-3 | 344.85 | 344, 85 | 360. 53 376. 20 | 391.88 | 407. 55 
O-2 274. 32 289. 99 | 305. 67 321. 34 | 337.02 | 352, 69 
O-1 | 235. 13 250. 80 | 266. 48 282.15 | 297. 83 313. 50 
i { 
Pay grade Over 12 | Over14 | Over16 | Over18 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 
| 
O-8.. $1,018.88 | $1,018.88 | $1, 018.88 | $1, 018, 88 $1,018.88 | $1,018. 88 $1, O50. 23 
O-7.. 846. 45 846. 45 846. 45 846. 45 846. 45 877. 80 909. 15 
0-6... 627. 00 627. 00 642. 68 674. 03 705. 38 736. 73 768. 08 
Q-5.. 517. 28 532. 95 548, 63 579. OR 611. 33 642. 68 642. 68 
O-4.. 470. 25 485. 93 501. 60 432. 95 548. 63 564. 30 564. 30 
0-3 423, 23 438, 00 454. 58 470. 25 485. 93 485. 93 485. 93 
O-2.. 368, 37 84. 04 384. 04 384. 04 384. 04 384. 04 384. 04 
O-1_. 329. I8 344. 85 344. 85 344.85 344.85 | 344. 85 $44. 85 
1 
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Pay grade Under 2 Over 2 Over 4 Over 6 Over 8 Over 10 
Ww $352. 11 $352. 11 $352. 11 $368. 12 $384. 12 $400. 13 
w-3 320. 10 320. 10 $20. 10 328. 11 11 444.11 
Ww-2 280. 09 280. 09 280. 09 280. 09 288. 09 206. 10 
W-1l 232. 08 232. O8 232. 08 240. 0S 248. 08 256. O08 
Pav era Over 12 Over 14 Over lf Over 18 Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 
W4 $416. 13 $432. 14 $448. 14 $464. 15 $480 $496. 16 $512. 16 
W 352. 11 360. 12 368. 12 384.12 100. 13 416.13 432.14 
W-2 104. 10 312. 10 320. 10 336. 11 2. 11 368. 12 84. 12 
W-) 264. 19 272.09 281). 09 296. 10 12.10 398 1] 28.11 
ENLISTED PERSONS 
| 
Pay grade Under 2 Over 2 Over 4 Over 6 OverS | Over10 
E-7 $218, 30 $218, 30 $226. 38 $234. 47 $242. 55 $250. 64 
E-6 185. OF 185. 06 194, 04 202.13 210. 21 218. 30 
E-5 153. 2 161. 70 169. 79 177. 87 185. 96 194. 04 
E~4 129. 36 137. 45 145. 53 153. 62 1fil. 70 169. 7§ 
K—3 10 l 113.19 121. 28 120. 36 137.45 145. 53 
E-2 . 0), 75 99. 00 107. 25 115. 50 123. 75 132. 00 
E-1 (over 4 months) -. 88. 00 96. 25 104. 50 104. 50 104. 50 | 104. 50 
E-1 (under 4 months 82. 50 eR 
Pay grade Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over 18 Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 
E-7 $258. 72 $266. 81 $274. 89 $291. OF $307. 23 $323. 40 £323. 40 
E~f 226. 38 234. 47 242 258. 72 r 274. 89 274. 89 
E-5. 902. 13 210. 21 218. 30 34.47 250. 64 2A0. 64 250. 64 
E-4 177. 8&7 185, 96 194. 04 2:0, 21 210. 21 210. 21 210, 21 
E-3 153. 62 161. 70 161. 70 161. 70 161. 70 161. 70 161. 70 
E-2 132. 00 132. 00 132. 00 132. 00 132. 00 132. 00 132. 00 
E-1 (over 4 months 104. 50 104. 50 104. 50 104, 50 104. 50 104, Af 104. 50 
E~-1 (under 4 months 


(b) The following table is hereby prescribed in lieu of 
302 (f) of Public Law 351, Eighty-first 


the table in section 
Congress, approved October 12, 1949, 
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aus amended by section 3 of Public Law 771, Eighty-first Congress, approved 
September 8, 1950: 
BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS 


i With depend- Without 
Pay grade ents dependents 
O-8 $165. 00 $132. 00 
OF 165, 00 132. 00 
O-f 132. 00 115. 5O 
O-5 132. 00 99. 00 
O-4 115. 50 a0, 60 
O-8 99. 00 42. 50 
0-2 90. 60 74.10 
O-1 82. 50 66. 00 
Ww 115. 50 40. 60 
W_3 99. 00 82. 50 
Ww-2 90. 60 74. 10 
WI &2. 50 66.00 
- Not over 2 Over 
Pay grade dependents pender 
E-7 $74. 10 3. 60 
E-6 74. 10 43. 60 
E-5 74. 10 93. 60 
E-4 ; 74. 10 93. 60 
» 9 Gee. 
Pay grade 1 dependent 2 dependents Senieie 
R-3 $49, 50 $74. 10 $93. 60 
K-2 , 19. 50 74.10 03. 60 
E-1 49. 50 74. 10 93. 60 


(c) The basic allowance for subsistence as provided in section 301 (e) of 
Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, approved October 12, 1949, except the 
amount payable to enlisted persons when permission to mess separately is 
granted, is hereby increased by 10 per centum to the nearest higher amount 
divisible by 3. 

(d) The rates of pay prescribed in sections 508, 527, and 528 of Public Law 351, 
Highty-tirst Congress, approved October 12, 1949, are hereby increased by 10 
per centum. 

(e) The basic allowance for quarters as provided in subsection 302 (g) of 
Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, approved October 12, 1949, as amended 
by section 4 of Publie Law 771, Highty-first Congress, approved September 8, 
L950, is hereby increased by 10 per centum, 

Sec. 2. (a) Members and former members of the uniformed services entitled 
to receive retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay computed 
on the rates prescribed in section 201 (a) of Public Law 351, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, Shall be entitled to have such pay computed on the rates as prescribed by 
this Act. ‘ 

(b) Members or former members who are entitled to receive retired pay, 
retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay under laws in effect prior to 
October 1, 1949, shall be entitled to an increase of 10 per centum of such retired 
pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this Act shall be effective on the first day of the month 
following the date of enactment. 


Chairman Russeti. We will also consider in connection with this 
matter, S. 579, which is the combat pay bill. 

H. R. 5715 as passed by the House grants a flat 10-percent increase 
in base pay and all allowances for military personnel. It also pro- 
vides a flat 10-percent increase in the pay of all retired military 
personnel. 
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All of us are aware of the increase in living costs. Of course, that 
has been felt by military personnel as well ine those in civilian life. 
We will consider, however, as. to whether or not it is advisable to 
enact a flat, across-the-board increase in pay or allowances, or whether 
it is wise to consider some other approach to this subject. 

The Secretary of Defense is here with us this morning, and we are 
always glad to have Secretary Lovett. 

Mr. Secretary, you may proceed to make such statement as you 
desire to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT A. LOVETT, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH B. HOYT, CAPTAIN, UNITED STATES 
NAVY 


Secretary Loverr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a brief statement here in support of the cost-of-living adjust- 
ment, raising the pay of our men and women in the Armed Forces. 
In view of the already heavy burden of the military appropriations, 
I would not urge this legislation at this time except for my conviction 
that this adjustment is very necessary and long overdue. 

The present pay scale of our military personnel was created by the 
Career C ompensation Act in October 1949. Between then and Novem- 
ber 1951 the Consumer’s Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows a cost-of-living increase of 11 percent. Congress recognized 
this increased cost of living last fall by granting a pay increase to 
classified civil service personnel and ostal workers, making the in- 
crease retroactive to July 1, 1951. Likewise the Office of Defense 
Mobilization established a formula which resulted in several rounds 
of pay increases for employees of business and industry since Janu- 
ary of last year. The salaries of executives and professional men in 
business and industry have also increased substantially. Only our 
men and women in the military service have not had their incomes 
adjusted to the spiraling cost of living with which they have been 
faced. 

As you gentlemen will recall, the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
was enacted only after most painstaking and diligent research by the 
Advisory Commission on Service Pay under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Charles R. Hook. The pay scales devised by the Hook Commission 
established a realistic relationship between service pay scales and rec- 
ognized pay scales in business and industry. However, the chief con- 
tribution of this act was not that it established a new pay level but 

rather that it provided an equitable pattern of pay within the services 
which Congress could raise or lower in accord wih general economic 
trends. 

I should like to emphasize the fact that the Department of Defense 
considers the pay patterns established by the Career Compensation 
Act to be sound. I respectfully urge you not to permit that pattern- 
to be upset or distorted. The legislation before you now is designed 
only to bring military pay into line with today’s recognized increase 
cost of living. 

The Department of Defense shares with you a deep concern over the 
cost of our country’s defense and we are doing everything we can to 
avoid unnecesary cost. However, I am convinced that this item of 
mobilization cost is unavoidable if we are to insure equitable treat- 
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ment to military personnel, I believe that an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 percent in the compensation of all members of the Armed 
Forces is necessary at this time to alleviate financial hardships im- 
posed upon them and their families by the rise ih the cost of living 
and to give proof that we propose to deal with them as fairly as we do 
with other Government employees, industry, business, and labor. 

T am sure that all of us feel that our people in uniform should not 
be less fairly treated than the people in whose defense they serve. 

Senator Bripces. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question or 
two of the Secretary. 

Chairman Russeti. All right, sir. If you do not mind, Senator, 
I have one or two. 

Senator Briers. Surely. 

Chairman Russet... Mr. Secretary, what is the estimated cost of 
this bill if enacted ? 

Secretary Loverr. Approximately $832 million. 

Chairman Russect. That would be, of course, a recurring cost, 
an annual cost from year to year? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, 

Chairman Russeii. And that is baal on the present size of the 
Military Establishment ? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct. 

Chairman Russeiu. In the event of any increase in personnel, of 
course, there would be a corresponding increase in the cost of the 
bill? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir; and any decrease would correspond- 
ingly reduce it. 

Chairman Russeii. Do you propose to testify as to the detailed 
increases as to the different ranks and grades or will someone else 
offer that ? 

Secretary Loverr. The Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Per- 
sonnel has charts here, Mr. Chairman, and will testify, if that meets 
the wish of the committee. 

Chairman Russet. When was this bill first brought to your atten- 
tion, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Loverr. Well, the problem was first brought to my atten- 
tion when I was Deputy Secretary. It must have been in the late 
spring of last year. I was advised that we were receiving a number 
of letters from the families of enlisted men and officers complaining 
that they were not receiving enough pay. I think that many of them 
felt that we had the authority w ithin our own hands to adjust the pay. 

The demand became quite insistent after the civil-service pay in- 
crease hearings and the postal workers hearings were concluded, and 
our proposed “legislation was drafted, as I recall it, during the sum- 
mer for presentation. 

There were a number of different suggestions considered, and this 
seemed to those directly concerned with it, and, on review, to the 
Joint Secretaries and the Armed Forces Policy Council, to be the most 
equitable solution. 

Chairman Russetx. That was after the Congress had enacted the 
civilian personnel pay increase ? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir; our bill was presented after the enact- 
ment of the civilian cost-of-living increase. 
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Chairman Russe... Insofar as some members of the military are 
concerned, there have been increased living costs which have already 
been met by appropriations, have they not, , Mr. Secretary. I refer to 
rations and clothes and things of that kind, with ‘the Government sup- 
plies to some members. 

Secretary Loverr. The allowances for enlisted men also. 

Chairman Russeitu. We also enacted, I believe, in 1950 a measure 
providing substantial increased allowances for enlisted personnel for 
their families. 

Secretary Loverr. I believe it was in 1950, sir. It was within the 
recent past. 

Chairman Russetu. Do you recall what those increases involved ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir, but we have those figures. We have 
them on the charts. 

Chairman Russexxi. Are they on the charts? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 

Chairman Russetn. You are familiar with the legislation sug- 
gested by the Department for combat pay to those engaged in combat 
in Korea, are you not, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, I am. 

Chairman Russet. Is the Department still urging that legislation? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. It is before the committee now. That 
particular piece of legislation is a separate problem from the one which 
the committee has under consideration today. It involves only a small 
and a changing percentage of people within the three services, whereas 
this is applicable to all of the Armed Forces. 

Chairman Russeit. You propose that the $100 a month for officers 
and $50 for enlisted men suggested for combat pay would be in addi- 
tion to the pay increases which you advocate in H. R. 5715? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct. 

Chairman Russeit. Under present conditions, of course, we all 
realize that would mean an increase in the deficit by whatever amount 
was carried in this bill, would it not, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. That is unfortunately correct. 

Chairman Russevii. If we continue to weaken the dollar and the 

value of the dollar, we will have to continue passing pay increases for 
all employees in the Government, as well as military personnel. 

Secretary Loverr. Except as the cost-of-living index could be con- 
trolled some other way. That way is not app: wrent to me. 

Chairman Russett. Go ahead, Senator. 

Senator Brinces. Mr. Secretary, I have two questions. Was this 
recommended by the President and included in the President’s budget ? 

Secretary Loverr. There is a short line in the budget, Senator 
Bridges, which includes this amount of money in an item of approxi- 
mate sly 31 billions, covering military construction and this proposed 
pay increase. 

Senator Brivers. But it is in the limits of the budget as presented 
by the President of the United States to the Congr ess! 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir, it is in the 314 billions. 

Senator Brinces. And in the regular budget on defense spending, 
it is included in that item ? 
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Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. That brings it up to around the 52- 
billion figure. 

Senator Brincrs. But it is in addition to the widely published 
figure ‘that has been awarded to the three military establishments; 
is it ndt? 

Secretary Loverr. I am not sure which figure you refer to, Senator 
Bridges, but it is in the total under the heading “Military depart- 
ments.” 

Senator Brivces. There has been some discussion about that, Mr. 
Secretary, and I just wanted to make sure what it is. 

Secretary Loverr. I think confusion arises out of the fact that it 
is in the one-line section dealing with military construction and pay 
increases, and it requires action by the committees of Congress, where- 
as the recommendations Tor the rest of our appropriations, with the 
exception of publie- works construction and this, go directly to the 
Appropriations Committee. That has caused some “confusion. 

Senator Brinces. Now, there are two or three matters that I have 
been getting correspondence on and inquiries about, and I presume 
every Senator on the committee has, and I would like to address them 
to you, the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, you say this is a cost-of-living increase. A number of inquir- 
ies have been directed to me—how can this be called a cost-of-living 
increase when the ordinary enlisted man—discussing enlisted men 
for a moment—his food is furnished by the United States Govern- 
ment, his clothes are furnished by the United States Government and 
so on, so that the chief elements in living which are attributable to 
the ordinary civilian are furnished by the Government without cost 
to the enlisted man, and he has no responsibility such as a citizen work- 
ing in private industry ? 

Now that has been directed str aight at me and at other Senators, and 
it is an issue which you have to face. What is the answer? If the 
Government of the United States furnishes him his clothing, his shoes, 
his medical care, his dentistry, his food, housing, which are the things 
the civilian is just working to keep and to pay, how can this be called 
a cost-of-living increase ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. Well, to begin with, Senator Bridges, about 40 
percent of the enlisted men and 80 percent of our office ers have de- 
pendents. In addition, their pay level reflects the provision of hous- 
ing, food, and clothing by the Government. Otherwise, it would be 
far higher. Naturally, all these men and women have a variety of ex- 
penses which are not covered by their allowances or the food and 
shelter furnished by the Government. They have to buy the ordinary 
things which civilians need. 

Senator Brincrs. What? 

Secretary Loverr. A man’s toilet articles is a small example. 

Senator Brinces. They buy those at post exchanges—do they not ?— 
at a reduced price to what the civilian pays? 

Secretary Loverr. No. The prices are not significantly lower. In 
addition, there has been an average increase of 22 percent in post- 
exchange items since the 1949 pay scale was instituted. Also, the 
Congress requested us to put in a 5 percent overhead load last year in 
commissaries. We do not have the price differential which formerly 
existed in the post exchanges and commissaries. 
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Senator Brioces. But a man’s toilet articles are a very small part. 
If all the civilian had to worry about was his toilet articles, I would 
not be very concerned about the increased cost of living. Now, if I 
could get my housing, my food, my clothes, my medical bills, my 
dental bills, my shoes, and so forth, I would have very few worries. 

Now, that is the problem which the civilian is putting to me and my 
mail is increasing on it. 

There is not any question in my mind that there is a justification 
for a military pay increase, and I am in favor of one, but I want to 
know how we are going to answer that challenge which is put up to 
us here and how you can call it a cost-of-living increase when it is not, 
because the living virtually is furnished “by the United States 
Government. 

I am talking about enlisted mem now who do not have families 
and who are living in camps or ships or something of the kind. We 
have got to call it something besides cost-of-living, and what is 
your justification for it? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, the primary justification, Senator Bridges, 
is the fact his pay is adjusted comp: ived to the civilian scales in order 
to take that into account initially ; so, he does not get a comparable scale 
of pay. The housing, feeding, clothing, allowed him by the Govern- 
ment is a reduction against the equivalent pay which he would get if 
he were a civilian. 

The man, of course, must have cash for tobacco, for all sorts of 
incidentals, for some sort of opportunity to get off the post and get 
« meal somewhere else. He cannot be restricted purely to the Post 
And it is an equitable adjustment with the civilian pay law, as I said 
earlier, which has already been made. He receives less than a civilian 
does because he gets the allowances, clothing, housing, et cetera. He 
should not have two deductions applied to him. 

Senator Briers. All right, Mr. Secretary. Bear in mind here I am 
not t expressing opposition to the theory of the bill at all. What I am 
doing is bringing out the points whic +h we are faced with as Senators 
on this bill. This bill was hurried throu gh the House, and now people 
on sober second thought are addressing communications—that is 
one of the things—to me. I think you have answered it; but, frankly, 

do not think you have answered it well enough so I can answer 
the people who have addressed me on the subject. In other words, I 
do not think you have given a good enough answer so that I in turn 
can meet the question when it is thrown to me. 

Secretary Loverr. Senator Bridges, just to keep the details straight 
here—— 

Senator Bripcres. Yes. 

Secretary Loverr. You referred to clothing being provided free 
of cost by the Government. That is true in the combat area. It is 
not true elsewhere. A clothing allowance is given and a man has 
to buy his clothes. 

Senator Briers. Well, in effect, it is the same. 

Secretary Loverr. There is a substantial difference in cost. We 
can give you figures on that for the record which I think will help. 

Senator Briers. Mr. Secretary, one other thing. Now we go to 
the other detieiins You have been talking about the enlisted man, 
and now we go to the brass of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
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rines, and so forth. On this you get constant inquiries. 

When they put the civilian increase through for civilian employees 
there was a limit of $800. No matter what a man in Government 
was getting, the limit was $800. Now, as this bill passed the House, 
there is no limit, as I understand; it is 10 percent. Now why should— 
a question we have asked us—why should a military man—Navy, Air, 
Marines, whatever he happens to be in—have favoritism over the civil- 
ian When the Government placed a ceiling of $800 on the civilian ? 

Now, that is a question addressed to every Senator. What is the 
answer to that? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, Senator Bridges, 1 think the answer to 
that was brought out in the hearings before the House. Civil-service 
pay raise not only included a ceiling of $800 but also a floor of $300. 
In the House discussions on the military-pay increase it was decided 
that it was better to cut out both a fioor and a ceiling and establish a 
flat across-the-board increase on a percentage basis. 

Establishing an $800 ceiling in the present bill would result in a 
saving of approximately $34,000 a month, while the introduction of 

. floor would increase costs around $113 million a year for privates 
dicnaicomatia 5 times as much. 

Chairman Russe... That applies to enlisted men ? 

Secretary Loverr. Privates only, sir. 

If you adopt a ceiling as was done in the civilian bill, equity would, 
I think, require a floor. The result would be to increase costs sub- 
stantially over the present proposal. 

Senator Jounson. As I understand it, if I got those figures, tl 
ceiling would save you about $405,000 a year according to the re ome 
to the committee. 

Secretary Loverr. It is about $35,750 a month. 

Senator Jounson. The committee report says “S405,181.’ 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now, the floor would cost you $113 million / 

Secretary Loverr. $113 million on privates alone. That is just 
privates. ‘Tf you apply the floor to noncommissioned officers, the 
increased costs would be substantially larger. 

Consequently, in the discussions, we acepted the principle of H. R. 
5715. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, while on that subject, may I ask 
an explanation of why the impostition of a ceiling would require the 
imposition of a floor?) What is the connection ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. The civilian bill carried that provision. 

Senator Srennis. I know it did. 

Secretary Loverr. Senator Stennis, in equity the attempt was to 
cut off —— 

Senator Stennis. Let’s get outside of equity for a minute. What 
is the reason that imposition of a ceiling would require an imposition 
of a floor in a cost-of-living increase ! 

Secretary Loverr. I mentioned equality of treatment, Senator 
Stennis, rather than equity alone. The civilian bill which carried an 
$800°limit also carried a $300 floor. This is not, I think, fully recog- 
nized by the public; so, when we considered this matter, we looked 
at it first from the point of view of equal treatment between the mili- 
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tary and the civilians in a cost-of-living pay adjustment. Therefore, 
if the civilians had an $800 ceiling and a $300 floor, it initially ap- 
peared that it should also apply to the military. The cost, however, 
would be out of proportion, in my judgment, to the good which would 
be derived from it. 

Chairman Russet. If you applied the ceiling to the commissioned 
personnel and even put a floor in there; it would not cost you any- 
thing, Mr. Secretary, would it ? 

Secretary Loverr. I beg your pardon. I did not hear that. 

Chairman Russeix. If you limited the legislation dealing with floors 
and ceilings to the commissioned personnel, it would not involve any 
cost increase; would it? It would only be in case you get down to 
the enlisted man and give the private a $300 increase that it would 
cost this larger amount / 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. However, it would be a depart- 
ure from the prince iples of the Career Compensation Act. 

Chairman Russetn. Yes. I understand that the Department of 
Defense is wedded completely to the idea that we did a perfect job in 
enacting the Pay Act of 1949. For my own part, I do not think that 
that law is as eaiatie as those of the Medes and Persians. I 
think it is just like any other statute the Congress has passed—if we 
made a mistake, we can always come back and correct it. 

Secretary Loverr. We merely wanted to make it plain—— 

Chairman RusseLtt. We may have made a mistake in the civilian 
bill for that matter. Congress is not above making mistakes. 

Senator Lone. Mr. Secretary, I happened to work out this classi- 
fication bill of 1949. At that time we were confronted with the prob- 
lem Congress had constantly been pushing up the floor and giving 
the lower-paid employees more and more, while not giving pay raises 
in the upper bracket. We had great difficulty in getting a top-pay 
bill through, for example, to pay the top employees of the Govern- 
ment somewhat in line with what we felt the compensation should 
be as recomme ada by the Hoover Commission. And we tried to 
follow that same principle on down and make the pay for your super- 
visors and that sort of thing more in line with what their responsibil- 
ities were. 

Now, it seems to me when we go against these floors or flat in- 
creases of so many dollars with anybody, without relatiofiship to 
the person’s responsibilities, once again we are getting our whole 
program out of balance; and, if you impose a ceiling on the one hand 
and keep raising a floor on the other, you tend to get to the point where 
everybody receives the same thing regardless of his responsibility, 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, Senator Long. That is one of 
the fundamental reasons why the bill, as worked out, cured so many 
of the ills we have had in the past. It attempted to set up an orderly 
pattern of compensation so that as responsibility llcreases there is 
an equivalent pay increase attached to it. That, we think, is sound. 
That is the system we have today, and we are anxious to retain it. 

Senator Lone. Your original system—I was not on this committee 
at that time—as I recall it, the last pay bill for the military was based 
on the principle that if a person cannot advance and go ahead you do 
not want to keep him in the service; you would rather get rid of him 
and take someone who can advance and come up through the ranks, 

Secretary Loverr. That was one of the factors, definitely. 
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Chairman Russett. When you sent this bill up from the Depart- 
ment of Defense you did have a ceiling in it, and that was supported 
by the Department ef Defense for some time; was it not? 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. 

Chairman Russet. This is second thought. 

Senator Bringes. Why have you changed ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. We changed as a result of the debates in the 
committee in the House, where it became apparent as time went on 
that the $800 ceiling was not based on the feeling of the military de- 
partments that it was necessary or wise, but that it was a practical 
necessity. We had previously taken the matter up with the budget. 
The original proposal was a derivative of those two considerations. 
We changed our position in the House and supported the bill in its 
present form. 

Senator Brinces. Which do you support now, the bill in its present 
form or your original position, which you must have made a great 
study of and decided you were correct 4 

Secretary Loverr. The bill in its present form. 

Senator Bripars. And that is a political decision, rather than your 
own military decision ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir. Our original suggestion was based on 
advice that the so-called practicalities must be considered. We never 
liked the $800 ceiling because we believed it inequitable. However, 
practicality was an element which was constantly brought to our atten- 
tion, and we accepted that advice. 

Afterward, it became clear that this was not as important an element 
as some of the others. 

Senator Brinces. Why was it not important? Why did you 
change—because the House committee seemed willing to vote it with- 
out the $800 limit / Was that the element you changed on, or was 
there some basic consideration on which you based a militar y decision 
and which caused you to change ‘ 

Secretary Loverr. It was largely the imposition on the milita: y ofa 
judgment by the budget through which we have to pass thes> items. 

Senator Bripces. You realize, Mr. Secretary, what the chairman 
suid earlier, at the start—here is a Congress meeting with a terriflic 
budget, the highest taxes in this wntntie, in the history of the world. 
And I think Congress, generally speaking, is willing to meet all the 
justifiable requests for the defense and security of this country and 
to keep our country strong, but we cannot overdo, and every 
dollar has got to be justified. While we may seem a little hard on you 
and question | you on this, I think you have got to justify it in order to 
stand up and go before the Senate and the country on it. Frankly, I 
am in favor of a military pay increase. How much I am in favor of, 
or under what conditions, would largely be determined'by what the 
evide ‘nice shows. : 

That is why I am questioning you. 

But I do say, as we get into this thing, that $832 million, almost 
a billion dollars, is a lot of money, and it is going to mean that you have 
got to do without other things in doing it. But, if that is a fair thing, 
[ think Congress wants to be fair, but I think they must be justified, 
and I think they want to see if there is a discrimination in favor of the 
military over the civilian. They want to see all of the justifications 
of the different things. 
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I tell you frankly the correspondence from the country is demand- 
ing an answer, and they are questioning a lot of the things on this 
milit: ry pay bill. They are questioning why the Defense Depart- 
ment changed complete ‘ly in their attitude and presented a bill differ- 
ent from what is before us now. They question these items, which I 
brought up here. 

All I want is the best answer and the factual evidence. We face 
that situation, and my questioning is with no idea of antagonism 
against the bill, because I certainly want the military to get a com- 
parable pay increase, but I want to know what tliat comparable pay 
increase is and why, and I think every Senator does. 

Secretary Loverr. As to the size of the over-all budget and the cost 
of the military department and the attempt to restore adequate mili- 
tary ery, I do not think anyone could be more concerned about 
those than I. The cost is a very heavy load. This proposed pay in- 
crease is one of the items in the total. 

As to adjustments in the military and the civilian scales, I tried 
earlier to point out that the scales do not start equally; that military 
pay starts from a lower level because military men receive food and 
housing or allowances for housing and food from the Government. 
In view of the fact that their pay scales have reflected services and 
benefits received from the Government, a proportionate increase to 
meet the increased cost of living generally would seem equitable. 

The proposal of a ceiling, as I said earlier, resulted from the fact 
that our requests must be concurred in by the budget. The budget 
felt that because the civilian bill had a ceiling, the military should 
also have one. We pointed out that the civilian bill also had a floor 
in it. In their judgment, practicality made it seem desirable to put 
it in a ceiling but not a floor. We put it in, but we reserved the right 
to make a statement before the committee supporting the principle of 
the Hook Commission report which we felt was being contravened. 
That resulted in House 5715, and this is the bill which we respectfully 
are recommending for favorable action. 

Senator Bripces. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russtny. Mr, Secretary, there is one thing about the pay 
act of 1949 that has always disturb: «l me when I have com pared it with 
other legislation. When we passed the act of 1950 setting up depend- 
ency allowances for men in the three lower grades of enlisted men— 
I believe those are the ones affected partic ula irly—we based those al- 
lowances on the number of children the man had. Now, this increase 
here is being urged as a cost-of-living increase. Under the pay act of 
1949, based on the Hook re port, we “had two grades of allowances— 
for quarters and for subsistence—for the commissioned personnel. 
We did not go across the board to enlisted men, and we corrected that 
In 1950. 

But, for example, the allowance to a colonel—his quarters, if he is 
a bachelor, is $105. If he has dependents, it is $120. Is it fair to con- 
tinue that system and have exactly the same allowance for a man with 
one dependent and for a man that has five or six dependents, if this 
thing is a cost-of-living increase ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. Mr. Chairman, I believe that that is most easily 
seen in the chart. If it meets your wishes—— 
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Chairman Russet... 1 would be glad to look at the chart, but to me 
it is an obvious matter of mathematics that it is going to cost a man 
with six dependents more to get a house than a man and his wife. 

Secretary Loverr. But his dependency pay adjustment involves a 
maximum of three de »pendents—say a w ife and two children—and be- 
vond that there is no increase in allowance for additional dependents. 

Chairman Russevx. How is that, now? 

Secretary Loverr. The enlisted man gets a dependency adjustment 
in his quarters allowance for a wife and up to two children but not 
beyond that. 

Chairman Russetn. Well, he gets it now if he is an enlisted man 
under the act of 1950. 

Secretary Lovert. No, sir. 

Chairman Russt.t. He does not get it for more than two 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir. Three dependents in totai. 

Chairman Russreii. He can only have three under that act ? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 

Chairman Russet... Well, that is another matter we ought to rec- 
tify. The Hook Commission did not recommend that; did they ? 

Secretary Loverr. I do not think it did, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, might I interpolate here ? 

Chairman Russewi. Yes. 

Senator Hung. Being a member of the committee at the time we 
acted on that, that was purposely left that way to discourage the tak- 
ing of a draftee who had more than three children. 

Chairman Russevzt. I am talking about commissioned personnel, 
not talking about the enlisted personnel. Iam talking about the com- 
missioned personnel. 

Senator Hunt. They do not receive any benefits at all. 

Chairman Russeu.. There is no distinction whatever made in the 
case of commissioned personnel, whether he has only a wife or has a 
wife and six children, and he gets exactly the same allowance for 
quotas and food. 

Senator Hun. You are right. 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. 

Chairman Russe... If this is a cost-of-living matter, why is not 
he entitled to more if it is based on the number of dependents he has? 

Secretary Loverr. The proportionate increase is designed to take 
care of his higher living expenses. If I understand you, sir, we are 
talking now about housing. 

Chairman Russeiy. Lam speaking about all their allowances. 

Secretary Loverr. Not just dependents. 

Chairman Russe.y. Let us take, for example, a colonel. At the 
present time he draws, I believe, $670 a month, and this bill would 
increase him to around $737 a month. A bachelor colonel gets $105 
a month for his quarters allowance, but if he has dependents he gets 
$120 a month, But it makes no difference how many dependents he 
has: he can only get $120 a month. 

Secretary Loverr. That is right, sir 

Chairman Russet... And that same colonel, if a bachelor, gets 321 

month subsistence allowance. If he has a wife or a wife and five 
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children, he still draws $42 a month. There is no distinction whatever 
made in that case. 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. 

Chairman Russexix. No distinction on these items that I think go 
directly to the cost of living, and that is the quarters and subsistence 
allowance. That is directly related to the cost of living. 

Secretary Loverr. If I recall it correctly, the officer gets $1.40 a day, 
which has ‘to cover three meals. Now, no matter what happens, that 
is the most he gets for the cost of the three meals, whether he buys 
them in the officers’ mess or whether he buys them at some other place. 
It is very hard to eat on $1.40 a day. 

Chairman Russet. Yes, sir. Of course, he cannot do it. 

Secretary Loverr. No, si 

Chairman Russet. Rak an officer who has got five or six children 
cannot subsist on $42 a month either, but he is confronted with the 
necessity of trying to do it if trying to tie it down to allowances, 
which, of course, does not cover all expenses. 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, sir. The allowances are not 
adequate to cover all of these cases. 

Chairman Russevi. And that has always seemed to me, if a person 
might be permitted to say so, to be one of the weaknesses in the Hook 
report. lL understand some people think it has no weaknesses, but I 
think it is unfair that subsistence allowance and quarters allowance 
for commissioned personnel should not recognize the family. 

Now, you were speaking a few moments ago, Mr. Secretary, of 
the pure hases made at commissaries. Since you have increased your 
margins of costs, what is the average percents ige difference between 
the commissary and buying in civilian stores 

Secretary Loverr. There is little or no difference. In fact, it is 
possible in a community of this sort to buy many foodstuffs in large 
commercial stores at somewhat lower prices than in the commissaries. 

Chairman Russeiy. You think you could buy meats here in Wash- 
ington cheaper than you can buy at the commissary at Fort Myer? 

Secretary Loverr. Or as cheaply, would be my guess. That was 
the situation a few months ago. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We had to put in a 5-percent charge for overhead 
costs, which brought the prices up. 

Secretary Loverr. Since June of 1949 there has been an average in- 
crease of 22 percent in all items carried by post exchanges, which in- 
clude ship stores; that is, things like soaps, toiletries, shoe polish, 
tobacco, accessories, pipes, certain types of hardware items. 

Chairman RussELi. Since when / 

Secretary Loverr. Since June of 1949. 

Chairman Russet. And there has been an increase in the normal 
cost of living of about 11 or 12 percent since then / 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. 

Chairman Russe... So, your real increase over what they get on the 
outside would be 11 percent. That is the over-all cost which includes 
the cost of living. 

Secretary Loverr. Well, I do not follow that, sir. This is on a 
pricing basis. In other words, the prices of these particular articles 
have that added to them on their costs. 

Chairman Russet. I see. I thought that was over-all cost. 
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Secretary Loverr. No; that is the overload on the cost that we pay 
for them. 

Chairman Russeti. So, you think now that the cost at the commis- 
sary is approximately what it is outside 4 

Secretary Loverr. Approximately, sir. 

Chairman Russert. Do you think that is true in Europe, Mr. 
secretary ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. In Europe, I think in the distant bases prices 
are less at the commissaries, but in many cases-- 

Chairman Russein. I was in a good many commissaries in Europe 
last fall: and, while I clo hot keep up in the cost of eroceries like 
some people, it seemed to me they were completely lower in some of 
the commissaries over there. 

Secretary Loverr. That is my impression. I think the cost is less 
abroad. In many cases, of course, commissaries are the only source 
of American articles. 

Chairman Russein. I am not complaining-about that: I just want 
to get the price and the cost. 

1 do not know how large an item it is in the family budget, but 
on medical services there has been considerable increase in hospital- 
eization, medicines, and things of that kind. Do you know how that 
applies to the military personnel who have the advantage of the 
military hospitals for their families in service ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. I would think, Mr. Chairman, that with the 
substantial increase in the forces—and the streneth has gone up some 
thing over a million men in the last year—service families have very 
much less opportunity to use those facilities. They are needed for 
the men themselves. 

Chairman Russert. Have you had a numberof complaints that 
the families have been denied their medical services ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. We have had many complaints, Mr. Chairman. 
Sufficient bed space simply is not available or has to be reserved, for 
example, at Walter Reed, for the returning wounded from Korea. 

Chairman RusseL... How about out-patient treatment ? 

Secretary Loverr. Out-patient treatment, I think, is well handled 
now. IT have not heard any complaints on that. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. The waiting time is very long for families, and in 
some areas there are not enough hospitals to take care of them. We 
have had complaints on the waiting time on out-patient care and the 
inability of some families to get it at all. We can only take care of 
dependents if we have space available. 

Chairman Russeni. As a matter of fact, civilians have difficulty 
getting into hospitals, too. 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. 

Chairman Russeti. Because of the great shortage of hospital space. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 

Senator JouNnson. The cost of this bill on an annual basis with the 
number now in service is $832 million ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. 

Senator JoHNson. What average increase would that give the men 
that are now in the service / 

Secretary Loverr. May we use the chart to show that / 

Senator JouNnson. Could you just tell me whether two or three 
hundred per man’ I have another question I want to follow with. 
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Secretary Loverr. A little over $200; about $210, 

Senator Jounson. So. if applied across the board the same, it would 
be about $210 per man? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 

Chairman Russeun. What does it cost the service to pay a man 
and to furnish him his allowances and clothing and food on a per man 
basis—four or five thousand dollars ? 

Secretary Loverr. On a per man, per annum basis? 

Senator Jounson. Yes, |] ain including the pay and allowance, 
subsistence allowance. everything. I want to know. if you add an 
extra man, how much it Costs you to take care of that man per 
year—his pay, allowance. his housing, and so forth. understood 
the other day from Secretary Pace he estimated it cost about $5,000 
per year per man, 

Secretary Loverr, On pay and quarters and subsistence allowances 
alone, Senator Johnson. the figure I am given here is $2,110, 

Senator Sarronstau.. On a private ? 

Secretary Loverr, No: for the average man in the service, 

Chairman Russert. That is just pay and allowances? 

Secretary Loverr. Pay, subsistence, quarters, 

Senator JoHnson. You are convinced, Mr. Secretary, that since 


. ° ° ° ‘ . 
the Pay Act of 1949 each person involved in this pay increase has 


had his costs increased in excess of 10 percent allowed in this bill 

Secretary Loverr, | would think that that was a reasonable guess, 
Senator Johnson. It is necessarily a guess, when you say each person. 
I think that generally the costs have gone up by at least this amount— 
10 percent. 

Chairman Russexc. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Sanronstan, I would like to ask just two or three questions. 

Mr. Secretary, as’ I see it. this bill differs from the bill originally 
submitted by the Department of Defense in three particulars, as 7 
read the House report. One, you had in the 800 limitation with no 
floor. You have discussed that. 

Second, it was retroactive to July 1,1951. Now. what was the theory 
of that? 

Secretary Loverr. That Was again following as accurately as pos- 
sible the action,taken in the civilian pay increase. 

Senator Sauronsrau.. So that you are in favor of the House bill 
now. You are willine to vecept that 

Secretary Loverr. We had the item in on a parallel basis, Senator 
Saltonstall. It has been dropped in House 5715 because of the passage 
of time. We have no alternative but to accept that. 

Senator Sauronsratt, Now, the third difference was on certain 
retirement cases, where apparently the bill as proposed by you would 
not take in certain cases of retired personnel who were not qualified 
for retired pay under the scales established by the Career Compen- 
sation Act. Could you explain that? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. sir. The present act would make this ap- 
plicable to all retired persons. Initially when it came up we iad 
a distinction, arising in part out of the Hook Commission Tenor. and 
excluded those retired people who had exercised their election to re- 
ceive pay based on laws in effect prior to the Career Compensation 
Act. 
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Senator Satronsrauty., So that this would now apply to them as 
well ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. Under the House bill, yes. 

Senator Saurronsrauy. I see. In other words, there were a certain 
group who felt it was not advisable for them, for one reason or an- 
other, to apply for the Hook raise # 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. 

Senator Sarronsrauu, And so that you did not include them. But 
this bill now that was passed by the House does include those people? 

Secretary Loverr. ‘That 1s correct. 

Senator Satronstaty, The thought occurs to me, Is that fair to 
the Government? The fact they did not go on with the Hook raises 
might mean they had some very good reason for not doing it. It is 
fair to the Government to do that in this 10-percent increase ? 

Secretary Loverr. I think it is. 

Senator SaLronsTaLn. | do not have enough knowledge on the 
subject to know. 

Secretary Loverr. It is a difficult question but the justice would 
have to lie on both sides; that is, both to the Government and to the 
individual involved. 

It is my impression that the House bill as a result of the discussions 
which took place there, concluded that this was just to the Govern- 
ment and to the individual. 

Senator Sarronsranty, But that is based on the assumption that 
the House knew what it was doing, rather than your personal judg- 
ment ! 

Secretary Loverr. I have no measure to judge it by. 

Senator Sauronsraun. Yes. 

Now, may I ask this question, which I hope makes sense. It is 
awfully hard to understand. 

You said to Senator Johnson that the cost to the Government of a 
private was $2,110 a year. That I assume would be his wages, plus 
the allowances to which he would be entitled 4 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir. That figure includes pay, and subsist- 
ence and quarters allowances and represents the total cost of those 
items for the average man in the Armed Forces. 

Senator SarronstaLu. Does that include 

Secretary Loverr. That is an average figure. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. You mean from the top general down? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. This is perhaps the easiest way to see 
this, sir | indicating chart}. 

Senator SAuronsrauL. In other words, based on this table which 
you show me, the difference that this bill would cost on the average 
from the top general down to the lowest new private would be approxi- 
mately a dollar a year? 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir. You are taking the comparison between 
1950 and 1958. It would average $2,110. 

Senator SauroNsraLL. And what would it average before this 
bill? 

Secretary Loverr. $2,109. 

Mrs. Rosrenserc. The comparison just shows we have so many people 
in the lower grades now. That brings down the cost. 

Secretary Loverr. If you take the figure of $2,110 and add 10 per- 
cent to it, that would be the measure of the average cost for pay and 
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quarters and subsistence allowances of all personnel—officers and en- 
listed men—in all the services. 

Senator Savronsrauu. I see. All right, now if we take that $2,110 
as all services—I am having in mind now trying to work back to 
this 800 limitation—what w ould it amount to with the newest private 
and, we will say, a major general? 

Secretary Loverr. ‘The “charts show exactly what each grade gets. 
Can we have the chart now? 

Chairman Russexu. It is in your bill there, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Sauronstauy. What I was trying to find out—and perk aps 
this, as I say, is not based on enough knowledge—what I was trying 
to find out, if we put the 800 limitation on, we will say, a major gen- 

ral, how much would that take away from him as opposed to what 
it would put on to a private ? 

Secretary Loverr. We will figure that out. 

Senator Jounson. I understand the total saving would be $435,000 
in all if you put an 800 limitation on. 

Mrs. Rosensere. It would take $210 away from the general and 
would give each of our enlisted personnel 4 cents a month, 

Secretary Loverr. An $800 limitation on generals would reduce the 
cost per general by $211. That is an average figure. Then if each 
enlisted man received monthly his proportion of the total monthly 
savings—$33,750—he would get 4 cents a month or thereabouts. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. If you eliminated the increase for all generals and 
fiag officers, it would only mean 4 cents a month for each enlisted man. 
If you eliminated the increase in the ranks of colonel and above it 
would mean 35 cents a month for each enlisted man. That is all. 

Secretary Loverr. All enlisted personnel; not just the privates. 

Senator SautronsTatL. May I ask one more question? What does a 
private cost the Government today per annum ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. The figure of $2,110 for pay and quarters and 
subsistence allowances, which you have, represents an average for all 
personnel, not just for privates. For these items privates cost less 
than the average. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. Yes. 

Secretary Loverr. Now, depending on whether a man is in the 
quartermaster service or the technical service or the Infantry, the cost 
of his arene varies. 

Senator Sauronsrat.. Yes. 
Sec retary Loverr. So it is hard to strike an average on that. The 
value of equipment for the modern infantryman, “tanker, airman, 
naval rating, would certainly add a considerable amount to it. I do 
not know that the figure would mean anything, though, because of the 
difference between the man in the quartermaster depot and the man 
in Korea 

Senator Sarronstatn. I thought, Mr. Chairman, we went on the 
figure of $3,500. 

Chairman Russevt. You are absolutely correct. In times past the 
services have given us figures undertaking to deal with this very ques- 
tion on an average basis across the board. My recollection is that the 
cost for a man and pay of the average man in the service was $3,500. 

Senator Satronstatn. That is my recollection. 

Chairman Russert. Yes. And when you include his equipment 
and tanks, planes, and everything else, it is somewhere in the neigh- 
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borhood of $10,000. We have had those figures submitted here by 
the Department of Defense. 

Senator Jounson. Secretary Pace made a very strong point to me 
last week, Mr. Chairman, that for every man you found you could 
eliminate from the Army, who was not necessary, you could save 
$5,000 a man. 

Senator Srennis. Would you repeat that, please ? 

Senator Jonnson. $5,000 a man. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. $3,200 to $3,600 was the cost for 6 months basic 
training. Including equipment, the cost average for the entire effort 
per year per man was $10,000—it’s now probably more like $11,000. 
These are figures we have always submitted. The figures the Secre- 
tary is now quoting are the pay and allowances for quarters and sub- 
sistence figures, and are averages. It is $1,650 for the enlisted man 
and over-all, officers and enlisted, the average was $2,109 in 1950. In 
1953 the average would be $2,110 because we will have many new men 
in the lower grades. 

Chairman Russe... I understand completely, Madam Secretary, 
what those figures related to, but I understand Senator Saltonstall to 
ask the over-all cost, not just the pay and allowances. 

Senator Savronsrautyt. Maybe it is not in point, but what I was try- 
ing to get at was the cost to the Government, we will say, of an aver- 
age private and how much of that went into his own pocket in the 
form of allowances and pay, and how much, say, was Government 
equipment. 

Secretary Loverr. Those have to be rather broad estimates for the 
reasons I have outlined. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Secretary Loverr. There are two figures which have been used. One 
is in the neighborhood of 3,000 to 3,600, and the other is the over-all 
annual cost. So if you assume that over-all cost to Government is 
around $10,000 per year per man, training and everything else, then 
you would deduct from that $2,110, the average, cost of pay and these 
allowances, to arrive at the figure you seek. 

Senator Sarronsrau.. Then if the cost to the Government is $10,- 
000 for every uniformed man in the armed services, take, in the case of 
a private, you have got to deduct $2,110? 

Secretary Loverr. In the case of a private you deduct $1,696. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, $1,696 4 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 

Senator SAvTonsTaALL. And an average from the general right down 
would be $2,110 though ? 

Secretary Loverr. $2,110, yes. 

Senator SauronsratL. From $10,000 4 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir, which includes facilities and training 
and equipment, everything else. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the balance—— 

Secretary Loverr. It is a high figure. 

Senator SavronstaLn. So that the balance is what the American peo- 
ple get out of the services of that man ? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir, you could put it that way. 

Senator SauronsTaLn. And $2,110 from a general down to a private 
is What he gets for going into the armed services ¢ 
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Secretary Loverr. That is correct; in the form of pay, and quarters 
and subsistence allowances, on the average. 

Senator SauTonstauy. Mr. Chairman, | would like to reserve the 
right to ask Mr. Lovett some further questions, perhaps, at a later 
date, after we get a little more knowledge of the subject. 

Chairman Russetn. Very well, Senator. No limitation of questions 
has been imposed on the committee yet. 

Senator Hunt ? 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Secretary, I wish you would address yourself 
to the spread that a straight across-the-board creates in payment to 
the different grades. 

Now take, as an example, a $500 monthly payment, which is about 
$55 below the base pay of a lieutenant colonel. I have taken that be- 
cause it is about halfway up the grade. Then take $100 a month, which 
iS approximately 17 dollars and a half above grade 3 of a private. I 
have taken $100 there just for easy calculation. In the 10-percent in- 
crease the lieutenant colonel, let us say, would get five times the 
increase that the private would get. In other words, he would get a 
$50 increase while the private would geta $10. 

If you extend that to the future—and it appears that we may be in 
this trouble for some time to come and there may be future increases 
of 10 percent as time goes on—it makes, it seems to me, a very dispro- 
portionate spread eventually. Would you address yourself to that? 

Secretary Loverr. Well, if the increase is a proportion, Senator 
Hunt, then the multiplier would remain the same, which it now is 
between the grade you selected and any other lower grade. In other 
words, if a lieutenant colonel is receiving at the present time four 
times as much as the inducted private, whatever percentage increase 
is applied would simply continue that same ratio. 

Senator Hunr. I do not quite agree with you on that statement. 

Secretary Loverr. Holding these figures in our minds is very diffi- 
cult. If we could use a chart here which shows the figures, I think 
it becomes clear what happens. 

Senator Hunr. If you intend to address yourself to that at a later 
time, I will drop it at the present time. 

I would like if you do have and can tell us what percentage of 
the proposed $832 million increase would go to officer personnel. 

Secretary Loverr. Expressed 

Senator Hunt. In dollars. 

Secretary Loverr. Expressed in dollars. Approximately $202 mil- 
lion would go to all officers in all services and approximately $545 mil- 
lion would go to enlisted men on active duty. Including retired per- 
sonnel the total cost of the increase for officers would be $233 alice 
and for enlisted men $569 million. 

Senator Hunr. Do I interpret your figures that approximately 
half—233 of 545—would go to the officer personnel 4 

Secretary Loverr. No sir. Considerably less than one-third. 233 
goes to officers and 569 goes to enlisted personnel, active and retired. 





Senator Hunt. Now what percent of your total personnel is officer, 


personnel ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. You want the total, Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunr. Yes. What percentage of your total personnel is 
made up of officers 
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Secretary Loverr. Officers make up 10 percent of the total, and they 
would receive approximately 25 percent of the increase. 

Senator Hunt. Not the proposed increase, if it is 545 million as 
against 233 million. ‘They would get approximately 50 percent of the 
increase, 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir. Let me see if I can state that again. 

The officers represent. approximately 10 percent of the total of all 
personnel, but they receive approximately 26 percent of the total pay. 

Senator Hunt. Well, that answers my question exactly as to what 
I wanted to know. 

Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I am going to wait until I study the 
charts that the Defense Establishment want to present on these bills. 

I have only this comment to make, and that is I think a pay adjust- 
ment is needed. Sure, we are interested in where we are going to get 
the money. On the basis of certain figures now pending before the 
Johnson subcommittee, I suggest we get a little tougher in renegotiat- 
ing the unconscionable profit that seems to be being made out of the 
Korean war by several different contracts. Certainly the men that 
are really doing the fighting for us and giving us the service are en- 
titled to cost-of-livi ing “adjustments, and I think it ought to come out 
of the profits of the Korean war. I think they ought to be drafted 
too. 

Chairman Russetxi. I have another matter that I had expected 
someone to mention and, Senator Stennis, if you will indulge me, I 
want to ask about that. 

Senator Stennis. Surely 

Chairman Russeiy. Mr. Secretary, you talk about this being on the 
basis of the civilian increase. As I recall, the allowances that are 
made to military personnel are not subject to income taxes. Am I 
not correct on that? 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct. 

Chairman Russeti. Now this imaginary colonel that I have dis- 
cussed here is married, he gets $120 a ‘month for his “ es $42 for 
his subsistence. That is $ $162 a month and $1,944 a year, practically 
$2,000 a year on which he pays no taxes. If you are using this thing 
strictly on the basis of what we did for the civilians, the civilian 
personnel has to pay taxes on all their increase, and it gets up pretty 
high when you get into this bracket and it would be 25 or 30 percent 
of his income, but he pays no taxes whatever on the sums that are 
granted him by way of allowances. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 

Chairman Russet. Why did you not take that into consideration 
when you urged the flat 10-percent across-the-board increase ? 

Secretary Loverr. Mr. Chairman, that is an extremely difficult 
thing to work out mathematically, because the income-tax rate varies 
materially between individuals. A man may have some outside means, 
or his wife may have some outside means. 

In studying the problem last year, however, we did take into account 
the fact that allowances are tax-free. 

The present income taxes paid by members of the Armed Forces 
run around $408 million. Additional income tax which would result 
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from the payment of this 10 percent is estimated at $84 million 
annually. 

Chairman Russety. | was not going at it as much as a revenue 
measure as I was on the balance that you are seeking to strike. 

Now when you get up in a grade where a man is ; making $700 a 
month and then he has a proximately $2,000 for subsistence and 
quarters, that is tax-free, that has gotten much more valuable since 
we passed the recent increases if income taxes. It is worth a great 
deal more to him today than it was at this time last year when we 
had not passed any. increase in income taxes. 

Secretary Loverr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman; it is worth 
more, 

Chairman Russet. I want other members of the committee to have 
a chance, so I will not pursue that matter any further now. 

Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Secretary, as I understand now, this bill 
generally tries to put our men in the service on an equality basis with 
civilian ‘employees. 1 mean, civilians generally. The general pay 
increase in this bill is to cover the ge neral increase in the cost of living; 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Loverr. ‘That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. In other words, industrial pay-envelope rates 
have gone up, and you seek here a comparable increase ? 

Secret tary Loverr. No, sir, not comparable, but an increase com- 
parable to that granted the civilian servants of the Government. 
Industrial wage increases during the period from June 1950 to| 
October 1, 1951, as published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, show, 
for example, that the . ages in the electrical industry have gone up 17 
percent; in aircraft, 14; in steel, 15; in cotton textiles, ve ; in meat 
packing, 11; and so fortl down the list. 

Senator Srennis. Well, these industrial rates will all run above 
10, considerably above, will they not? 

Secretary Loverr. The majority of the big ones, which is the only 
list I have here, are all over 10 percent. 

Senator SreNNis. Now how many hours’ work, generally speaking, 
do these men put in—the enlisted personnel? We “will take that first, 
and then the officers. How many hours’ work do they put in in a day ? 

Could you give us anything on that ? 

Frankly, I have an idea that you have such a large service now that 
you have many more men than you have work for them to do. Of 
course, I know that some of them in active training may be working 
80 hours a week, but by and large, could you give any over-all esti- 
mate of about how many hours a week they put in? 

Secretary Loverr. I do not know how that could be figured with 
any degree of accuracy, Senator Stennis. For example, it would be 
endless, of course, in Korea 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Secretary Loverr. Or in supporting areas behind it. It might run 
80 or 90 hours a week in certain types of training. It would not be 
less than 8 hours even in the quiet areas 

Senator Srennis. You mean here in the United States? 

Secretary Loverr. For example, in the United States. 

Senator Srennis. You have a minimum of 8 hours on duty? 
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Secretary Loverr. That is the standard on-duty period and, 
course, military personnel are subject to call at any time. 

Senator STENNIS. Well, the pretty general impression is there are 
so many—as I say, it has gotten where there are so many in the serv- 
ice you do not have anything much for them to do. I mean in Amer- 
ica, at home. Is that pretty generally true / 

Secretary Loverr. No, sir, 1 do not think it is. We have during 
the past year increased the number of active divisions by two, while 
retaining the same total level of manpower. 

Senator Sroennis. We have a great deal of mail—I do—about the 
excess manpower and the men being drafted and not given anything 
to do. We hear a lot of talk about your men over in the Pentagon. 
The Armed Services Subcommittee on Preparedness filed a report 
here about your alleged excessive personnel over here. Those things 
all go to total the idea that a great many men in the service do not 
have much to do. Do you agree with that or not? 

Secretary Loverr. No; I do not, Senator Stennis. I believe that 
there is a tendency to accept always the theory that there are many 
men who do not have enough to do, because the services often request 
more people than they ultimately get. But after congressional hear- 
ings, notably in the Armed Services Committee, and those with the 
budget, very sharp reductions were instituted. 

The only accurate measure I know is that, through economy of ise, 
we are getting 20 divisions out of the same number of troops which 
were originally estimated for 18 divisions. 

Senator Srennis. I can see where you have to have too many. 
But the point I was coming to is that necessarily, in a big organiza- 
tion like this, there are a whole lot of hours being paid for for which 
there is not much production. You have to have too many, so to 
speak. 

Secretary Loverr. I think the pattern runs very close to that which 
you find in civilian enterprises. 

Senator Srennis. You think the average production per hour is 
as much in the service as in industry ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. I would think it approximates it. I do not know 
how to make an accurate comparison. 

Senator Srennis. I think that is a good comparison. 

It brings up something of vital concern. Men in industry are telling 
me they are paying brick masons $3 an hour and those men are pro- 
hibited under union rules from laying over about half as many bricks 
a day as they could. 

You are not supposed to know anything about that, but I think it 
does bring up the question that in America the whole economic system 
is shot through with just such as that, where men are not producing. 
Ll am not criticizing the services at all, but I think that is one of the 
big things in the whole picture. 

And they all want increases in pay, and the civilian employees want 
increases in pay, and the men in the service want increases in pay. 
What is it all pointing to? That is what I am concerned about—lack 
of production. [ never have thought we were too serious about the 
preparedness program if running on a 40-hour week. That is my 
personal feeling about it. 

You feel like these men in the service are producing and putting 
out as much effort as they are in industry on the whole? 
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Secretary Loverr. I think so, by and large, Senator Stennis- 

Senator Srennis. There are exceptions? 

Secretary Loverr. There are exceptions. 

Senator Srennis. That has to be. 

Secretary Loverr. They are extremely unfortunate and some of 
them are inexcusable. In a vast organization, that is unfortunately 
a hazard one runs into all the time. That calls for very tight manage- 
ment. But I suggest, sir, thatthe same form of problem exists 
throughout all enterprises. 

Senator Stennis. That is true. 

Secretary Loverr. Throughout our whole economic system. 

Senator Stennis. And now the men that have been called back from 
the Reserve that have already started their families and businesses 
and professions, it seems to me like they are the ones carrying the 
load of this present emergency, that is, more so than others, You 
say there is a provision—I am not familiar with it—for allowances 
for only two or three dependents. Is that the way it goes? 

Secretary Lovetrr. Three dependents in the case of enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

Senator Stennis. That is the maximum ? 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. What is the practice with reference to that? Do 
you try to avoid calling those with more than three? 

Secretary Loverr. I think one of the original reasons for that pro- 
vision was to put pressure on the services not to take men with more 
than three dependents. 

Senator Stennis. Well, how is it working out? Do you know about 
that? Could you answer that question ? 

Secretary Loverr. Mrs. Rosenberg I think can answer that. 

Senator Srennis. While we are on it, I wish she would. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The law, of course, on enlisted men prohibits the 
calling of a man with four dependents. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mrs. RosenserG. We have tried to apply it to officers as well but 
there has been no blanket rule. Officers with numerous dependents 
are considered as hardship cases and in many of these hardship cases 
we have permitted men to return to their homes. 

There are men who are critical specialists and, in spite of the leniency 
we might want to exercise, it is not feasible to discharge all officers 
who have four dependents. 

Senator Stennis. But you have it as a definite policy? 

Mrs. Rosennera. Yes, sir, it is a definite policy, and there is a board 
now that considers all those cases. 

Secretary Loverr. Of course, it is a matter of official regulation. 

Senator Srennis. For enlisted men. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 

Chairman Russexu. It is not in the law, it is a regulation ? 

Secretary Loverr. A regulation. , 

Chairman Russety. Yes. It was in the Senate bill and eliminated 
in conference. 

Secretary Loverr. As I recall, it was in the Senate bill and was 
eliminated in conference, and it was taken by the Department to be 
an indication of congressional intent. 
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Senator Srennis. When you say four dependents, of course, do 
you have some special classification for that, or does that mean wife 
and children? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Wives, children, and dependent parents. The 
same dependents recognized under the dependency allowance system. 

Senator Stennis. You follow the regular formula on that? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. That is all I have for the present, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetn. Senator Cain ? 

Senator Carn. Mr, Chairman, this morning I have but one question 
and request to offer the Secretary. 

At the moment, Mr. Lovett, because of my study of the proposal 
having just begun, I find myself in agreement with you only on the 
one fact that the cost of this bill, if approved, must come out of 
deficit. 

I noticed with real approval this sentence in the statement you 
offered to the committee : 

Department of Defense shares with you a deep concern over the cost of our 
country’s defense, and we are doing everything we can to avoid unnecessary cost. 

All of us are trying to help the servicemen insofar as that is possible. 
In terms of cost we like only to think we might pay for it through 
some reasonable savings somewhere else. 

This morning I had reason after this me eting began to just rapidly 
go through the telephone directory of the Department of Defense as 
issued on December 7, 1951. I find through a very casual and hurried 
glance at this directory 133 staff sections for public information or 
public relations. I think it would be of benefit not only now, but 
certainly before Appropriations Committees at a later date, to just 
have one of your competent staff studies made on this question, sir, 
that I am raising. 

Having known something of the military before the Department of 
Defense was established in 1947, I know how seemingly or reasonably 
well it got along with so many fewer than are employed for the gen- 
eral purpose of public relations and public information. That staff 
study, it seems to me, would conclusively justify the retention of every 
one of these staff sections or might point out the economy which, just 
as an example, sir, could be used to help such meritorious proposals 
as you are talking with us about today—133 staff sections means some- 
thing. Every staff section must have clerical help, assistance, and 1 
notice, not with concern but with interest, that most of these staff 
sections are headed either by a senior officer or by civilian specialists. 
And if you thought my request was reasonable and fair, 1 would just 
leave it with you at this time. 

Secretary Loverr. Certainly, Senator Cain. 

I am sure you remember in the last session of Congress the Military 
Departments were directed to reduce the Office of Public Informa 
tion function, and I believe a reduction of 30 percent was effected. 

Is that right, Mrs. Rosenberg ? 

Mrs. Rosensere. It was a larger one, sir, and recently we have 
asked the services to give us the present assignment of every man whe 
was formerly in public relations, because you, Mr. Secretary, ex- 
pressed some concern that these individuals might be performing the 
same function under a different classification. That is why we have 
asked for that information from the military departments. 
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It might also interest you to learn that we have asked that the num- 
ber of photogr aphers be decreased. 

Senator Carn. That seems to indicate, Madam Secretary, we share 
a mutual interest in this most recent phone directory. 

Thank you. ; 

Secretary Loverr. I think, Senator ‘Cain, the inquiry is a very 
searching one, because we have to recognize those services which, we 
will say, derive the information™to enable the handling of congres- 
sional mail, the inquiries from families, and that sort of thing, which 
is so necessary in the Department of Defense. 

Senator Cary. Would you permit an interruption ? 

I do not include the liaison branches, which cover that function. 

Secretary Loverr. I was referring to our problem of management. 
In the Department we have to distinguish those, and set them aside. 
Then we have to make sure, as we apply a cut, which I said to my best 
recollecton was over 30 percent, that we do not find them in some 
other place with a different hat on but doing the same function. 

We will try to get the information for you. 

Senator Carn. I think it is a legitimate inquiry, because we are 
faced constantly with the process of voting—— 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. And by your own testimony, you are as conscious 
as we that we can only pay for some of the things we feel we need 
by taking it out of deficits and nothing could be of greater concern. 
So without any prejudice whatsoever, as my own relationships with 
the Department, those I know, are very good, I just think it ought 
to be looked into a little more thoroughly. 

Secretary Loverr. We will do that. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunr. I have one more question I would like to ask. 

You discussed in your opening remarks, and other reference has 
been made to it, comparing this bill to the postal increase and the 
civil-service imecrease, that vou have deleted the 800-maximum in- 
crease. For the benefit of the committee, would you tell us how much 
wdditional it means in the bill by leaving that provision in there? I 
am advised it is very, very small. 

Secretary Loverr. My recollection is it is $405,000 a year, sir. It is 
$33,750 a month. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you. 

Chairman Russeitn. Senator Saltonstall has one over-all question 
he wants to ask. 

Senator Sauronsrati. I would like to ask one more over-all ques- 
tion, Mr. Secretary. The purpose of the pay bill of 1949, as I remem- 
ber it, was to make it possible to induce more men to go in the armed 
services and make it their career, and at the same time be fair to those 
men who were then in the Armed Forces. In your opinion, is this 
bill now needed to carry out that purpose of the 1949 act 4 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savtonsraty. If we do not do this, then in your opinion 
we are going to defeat the purposes which we worked so hard 
to put through in 1949 to make a better career for good men in the 
armed services / 

Secretary Loverr. I think it will be interpreted as an inequity in 
the rates of pay. I attach importance to this. 
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Senator Jounson. Mr, Chairman ? 

Chairman Russeth. Yes, Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, 1 would like to have some mem- 
ber of the staff clear up this confusion about the cost of the military 
personnel, 

The President’s budget calls for $16,877,000,000 for the Army. 
There are three principal items. One is $4,400,000,000 for military 
personnel. Now on the basis of a million, five hundred thousand men, 
or five seventy, whatever you have, that is approximately $5,000 a 
lian there. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now the testimony was that it cost us about 
$2,100 for pay and subsistence and allowances and so forth, and T had 
the impression from one of the Secretaries that to pay the military 
personnel and to maintain them, operate them, it costs in excess of 
85,000 per year; to pay for their equipment purchases and so forth, 
when figured on a per-man basis, it will run approximately $10,000 a 
year. 

I notice the budget says 4 billion, 400 million for military person- 
nel, 4 billion 600 million for maintenance and operation. I would 
assume that would be their gasoline and services and provisions and 
so forth. 

Secretary Loverr. That is right. 

Senator Jomnson, Those two figures alone run $9 billion for a 
million and a half men, or approximately $6,000 per man. 

Then you have another large figure here of a billion for ordnance 
supplies and ammunition and so on and so forth. 

I would like to know just what it costs—if you reduce your Army 
by, say, 200,000 how much you would save in maintenance and opera- 
tion per man? We are all confused by it. Some of them think i 
costs $2,100, some of them think it costs $5,000, some of them think 
it costs $3,500 a man. 

Now I have been operating under this impression—that it costs 

the Government approximately $5,000 a man to pay him and to main- 

tain him. Now lis equipment and his plane or his tank or his am- 
inunition and so forth added ai additional $5,000 per man. If that 
is true, I would like to have it confirmed. 

i have checked the Air Force figures and they have approximately 
2 million men. Is that not correct—a million, sixty-one ? 

Secretary Lover. 973,000, I think. 

Senator Jonnson. 973,000 4 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, for 1952 

Senator JomNnson. For 1953 they ask for $3.2 billion for military 
personnel. So you see that would be more pay for military personnel 
than the $2,100 per man. The budget provides $3.2 billion for mili 
tary pe rsonnel and $3.6 for maintenance and operation, or about $6.8 
billion. On the basis of a million, that would be $6,800 a man. 

I would like to have that broken down, and 1 know other members 

f the committee would. I have got a note here from Senator Salton- 
stall asking me about it. 

Secretary Loverr. We will try to get those figures for you. 

(.A statement covering the infor mation requested was submitted 

| ecovd and appears at the beginning of the testimony ror 
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Senator Jounson. Another thing I am very concerned about: We 
had an Air Force personnel—and I think it is pertinent here—of 
411,000 total for the 48-group program. We decided we should go 
to 95 groups, or approximately double it, but instead of doubling 
411,000, we went to 1,061,000. ‘That was the personnel planned for a 
%)-group program. 

Now we plan to go to 143 and we add about 160,000 onto that 1,061,- 
000, making it one-million-two=something. 

Now we have, roughly, gone about that in three stages. The first 
third cost us 411,000 men, and the second third cost us 650 000 men— 
to approximately double it—and the next third cost us 160,000 men. 

Now I am sure that there is a good justification for that middle 
third, but it looks from the picture that if you could operate 48 
groups on 411,000 that you should be able to operate 95 groups on 
twice 411,000, and it looks like they have done a much better job on 
that additional third that has been programed than on that middle 
third. It may very well be when those figures are put under the 
microscope and justification is made for that huge increase of 650,000 
that we may find there is some fat in that item. 

Secretary Loverr. I think, Senator Johnson, you cannot multiply 
the groups expressed in dollar cost and personnel cost and come out 
with a reliable figure, because the “mix” of the Air Force is different. 
In other words, in 48 groups, you might have a large number of 
fighter aircraft, whereas in the 95 groups you would have a large 
number of bombers which, of course, have more men per plane, both 
in the air and on the ground. 

The third quarter which you speak of, with its reduced manpower 
requirements, results from the great pressure we have put on the serv- 
ices to conserve manpower and. comes after they have gotten most of 
their training establishments in motion. Of the 143 groups, 126 will 
be combat. The 17 troop carrier groups in there have a different per- 
sonnel table of organization than the others. 

Senator Jounson. I have no doubt but what you cannot just mul- 
tiply the first third by two and the last third by three and get an 
accurate figure, but it looks to me what you have done to the third 
group might be worth doing to the second group and see if there is 
some fat in that 650,000, because that is a pretty huge increase. And 
I think my opinion is not one shared just in the Congress but probably 
in the Department itself. 

Secretary Loverr. It was the wring-out process, the screening proc- 
ess, we go through with the congressional committees that BPadusced 
the impetus that ‘brought about the lower figures in the third quarter. 
In other words, a lot “of the water has already been squeezed out in 
order to hold the third quarter at that low figure. 

Senator Jonnson. If we can use the same on the second third we 
will accomplish something. 

Secretary Loverr. Our efforts at conservation are continuing and 
apply across the board. 

Senator Jounson. Then you will ask some staff member to give us 
the reason ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. To cost it out? 

Senator Jounson. For the second. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes. 
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Chairman Russetu. I have just one or two other matters, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 

I have been waiting to see if this would be suggested by the Depart- 
ment. You compare this with the civilian pay increase. You are 
aware of the fact, of course, that 6 percent of the civilian pay is de- 
ducted for payroll retirement benefits, whereas the military personnel 
makes no contribution to their retirement, are you not, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Loverr. I am aware of that, Mr. Chairman, and I under- 
stand it was one of the factors originally recognized in establishing 
the differential between the military and civilian pay. 

Chairman Russetu. Did you also take into consideration the insur- 
ance, the fact that each member of the military personnel gets $10,000 
free insurance, whereas the civilian personnel must pay for any insur- 
ance he may have for his family ? 

Secretary Loverr. I think, Mr. Chairman, there are two factors 
here which give some evidence that the adjustments were made in the 
light of the special arrangements made with Armed Forces personnel. 

“When the Hook Commission report came up to the Congress, setting 
both the pattern and the scales, I believe that the Congress reduced the 
recommended rates of that Commission by 5 percent in the case of 
officers, 3 percent for warrant officers, and 2 percent for enlisted per- 
sonnel; that being among other things, a compensation for the various 
benefits which Armed Forces personnel receive. 

Chairman RussEett. Now, you say this is comparable. I have had 
some figures prepared, Mr. Secret tary, which show in the case of a 
Federal employee of the grade of GS-15 in the pay bill, as compared 
with his pay of July 1, 1949, with January 1, 1952, that he has received 
an increase of 7.8 percent: : if he is in GS-14, he received 3.6 percent ; in 
GS-13, he receives 5.7 percent; if he is in GS-12, he receives 6.3 per- 
cent; and on down we get even to the GS-5, who had a pay on July 1, 
1949, of $3,349.84, and 3 as of January 1 he gets $3,601, which is an in- 
crease of 7.4 percent. When you get to the lower grades then it runs 
above the 10 percent. 

So I do not see how the comparison was exactly valid. And you 
asked for a 10 percent increase across the board, including allowances, 
tax-free, when compared with what the Congress did even for civilian 
personnel, and that is assuming the Congress did exactly the right 
thing on civilian personnel. Some of those bills were tied up with 
bills increasing the revenue. The Senate, before it passed the pay 
increase for the postal employees, raised the receipts of the Post Office 
Department by enough to take care of it. Of course, when it came out 
of conference, there was not nearly enough there to take care of the 
raise. 

I just wondered how it is exactly comparable, when some of these pay 
increases even for some of these lower grades since July 1, 1949, do not 
amount to 10 percent. 

Secretary Loverr. My recollection is, sir, that the average—— 

Chairman Russet... | am not seein about average. 

Secretary Loverr. Increase for classified groups was about 9.9 
percent. 

Chairman Russe... I am not speaking of the average, Mr. Secretary. 
You have taken the position that the 10 percent ought to go flatly to 
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each individual on his pay ; that the General of the Army ought to have 
10 percent, and the private who is not even first class should have 10 
percent. But that is not the basis on which the Congress legislated in 
the civilian pay increase bill. We did not average it, we did it by 
specific grades. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Russexy. Yes, if the Secretary prefers for you to answer 
it, Madam Secretary, it will be all right. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE ‘ 


Mrs. Rosensera. First of all, the civilian employees, in November 
1949, received a 4 percent increase which was at about the time of the 
Hook Commission increase. 

I would also like to say regarding benefits, if a Federal employee 
is killed in line of duty, his widow also gets substantial benefits with- 
out any payment. 

These are some of the differences: Today, if a man in the armed 
services dies, be he as high ranking as Admiral Sherman, his widow 
gets a maximum pension of $60 per month. If someone covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance dies, the widow gets $60, with one 
child she gets $120, and with two children as high as $150 under the 
new law. It used to be $120. 

Chairman Russevi. That is old-age insurance. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Russeiv. That is what I want you to come to because you 
tied it to Government. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I am talking now of industrial workers. The 
widows get $60, and if there is a wife and child under 21, $120. A wife 
and two children get $150. Half of the Federal workers are today 
under old-age insurance. - 

Chairman Russe... The old-age insurance system applies to Fed- 
eral workers ¢ * 

Captain Hoyt. All the temporary employees. 

Chairman Russevt. Not under civil service retirement ? 

Captain Hoyt. The ones not under civil service retirement. 

Chairman Russevi. They are brought in under social security ¢ 

Captain Horr. That is right. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. I would like to say a few other things on the same 
point, Mr. Chairman. 

A Federal employee has the right to leave his job at any time he 
sees fit and any time he feels he is not putting away sufficient funds for 
his family. A man in the armed services does not have that privilege, 

and in the recently enacted amendment to the appropriation bill an 
officer can only retire if he has reached the statutory age of 62 or is 
physically disabled. 

Chairman Russett. Well, the Department opposed that very bit- 
terly. And that is temporary legislation only last year. As a matter 
of fact, with the exception of the present time, only this period of 
some 8 or 9 months since the bill was passed, if you go into the retire- 
ment, you know that the man in military service can retire after 20 
years’ service. And we have had some very_gutstanding illustrations 
of where they retired after 20 years’ service and through their retire- 
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ment and also they were fortunate enough—and I am not complaining 
about that, except I hate to see us lose their services—but they were 
fortunate enough to draw very large salaries of forty or fifty thousand 
dollars in private life. 

Mrs. Rosensera. We are not losing them now. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I have a prepared statement. I think there 
is no sense in submitting it because most of it has been covered. But 
there are a few things our charts would bring out very well. 

Chairman Russe... Very well. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. To take the enlisted man first, he only gets his 
clothing issued directly to him in the combat area. Otherwise he gets 
an allowance for clothing. The cost of clothing has gone up approxi- 
mately 50 percent. We have made an adjustment in the allowance for 
his clothing that is nowhere in proportion to that increase. Combat 
boots have gone up from $6.26 to $10.55. 

Chairman Russet... That clothing allowance, is it figured by law or 
regulation in the Department, Madam Secretary ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. By regulation, sir, but we must get the approval 
of the budget, and if I may, every trip—— 

Chairman Russe... There is nothing to prevent keeping track of the 
clothing. 

Mrs. RosenperG. It is just additional, whichever way. If we get it 
out of the budget, then we have to put it on as an additional cost. 

Chairman Russet... Well, historically, the clothing of the enlisted 
man in the services of the United States has been provided, and the 
Department of Defense set up their device of this allowance on its own. 
I think, without regard to the merits or demerits of this bill, that the 
enlisted man is entitled to an adequate clothing allowance to take care 
of his clothes, and that is a matter this committee would give its atten- 
tion to if it is not adequate now. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I agree with you, sir, but I am just showing his 
allowance has not kept pace with the increased cost of his clothing. 

On the matter of necessities that Secretary Lovett mentioned, the 
cost of cigarettes overseas has increased 50 percent in the PX. 

Chairman Russetit. How much ? 

Mrs. RosenserG. Fifty percent, overseas, in the PX. 

Chairman Russeiu. Now overseas in the PX cigarettes are 90 cents 
a carton ¢ 

Mrs. Rosrensperc. They used to be 6 cents a pack, sir—60 cents a 
carton. 

Chairman Russeiu. Now they are 90 cents a carton. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. They used to be 6 cents and now 9 cents. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Chairman Russet. That is right; 60 cents a carton and now 90. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. As the Secretary brought out, there has been an 
increase of 22 percent in those things which are not included in allow- 
ances, 

On quarters allowance, Mr. Chairman, your own committee brought 
out that the servicemen’s rents are the highest because they are going 
into congested areas, and no matter what we have done to try to bring 
down those rents, they are still far too high. So servicemen are paying 
a higher rent, if they want to stay with their families, than anybody 
else. 
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The Hook Commission has set the relationship between the pay of 
the enlisted man and the general on the basis of responsibilities. Since 
the last pay law was passed, the responsibilities of these high-ranking 
officers have alien far out of proportion to even the increase in the 
cost of living. 

I have made some comparisons, sir, of the responsibilities of the, 
let us say, a man who was in G-1 or a personnel officer in the Navy, 
of the number of people he handJes today compared to the number he 
handled then, the number of dollars that are entrusted to a comptroller 
and a quartermaster. If we talk about increased responsibility, as we 
do in civilian employment, then these men’s increases would not be 10 
percent, but far above, as much as 50 and 75 percent. 

I would like to also call to your attention, that while I realize medi- 
eal care is theoretically available, actually we have not been able to 
supply it for the families of anything approaching all our men be- 
sause we have not sufficient facilities, and we must use our limited 
facilities for the men themselves. 

And the salary, including allowances of a man with the responsibility 
of the Chief of Staff is lower than that of an assistant secretary in any 
Government Department, be that Labor, or Federal Security, Com- 
merce, or any other place. 

So if we compare them to Federal employees, these men’s salaries 
already have included all the possible additional benefits that they 
might get out of being in the Federal service. If we get in the lower 
grades, there is no comparison at all. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, it will take only a few minutes to show 
the charts, it will bring out very clearly all these points. 

Chairman RussEtu. Yes. 

Senator Savronstaty. Mr. Chairman, might I—excuse me. 

Chairman Russe.t. Were you going to present your statement for 
the record, Madam Secretary ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes, I would like to. 

Chairman Russeii. I would be very happy to have you read it if 
you wish, Madam Secretary. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Pardon me? 

Chairman Russeti. I would be very happy to have you read it if 
you wish. Just as you choose about that. 
~ Mrs. Roszennerc. I would not like to take the time of the committee, 
because I think so many of the points have been covered. 

(The statement submitted by Mrs. Rosenberg is as follows :) 


STATEMENT By Mks. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
ON A Cost-or-LiviIng Pay INCREASE FOR MEMBERS OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, op my recent visit to Korea and 
the Far East, I was strongly impressed with the interest that our fighting men 
took in this legislation. Almost every soldier, airman, or marine I talked to asked 
me how soon it would be before the pay bill was passed and when it would take 
effect. 

Men begrimed with battle told of: the letters they were receiving from home 
complaining of the impact of the high cost of living on their family budgets. 
They were worried about their wives and their children and whether their loved 
ones had enough money to meet ever-increasing costs—the rent, the weekly food 
bill, and the other basic necessities of life. Even those without wives, children, 
or parents dependent on them were concerned. Some were hoping to put aside 
a few dollars to help bridge their return to civilian life. They feared that high 
prices would eat up the little cushions that they might accumulate. 
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It was quite clear from what they said and the way they said it that the 
fate of this legislation meant a great deal to their morale. They looked on it as 
an indication of how much we appreciate their sacrifices and of how much their 
welfare was being protected while they were overseas protecting us. 

I feel sure that all of us have received hundreds upon hundreds of letters from 
servicemen and their families telling how difficult it is for them to make both 
ends meet. We just can’t ignore the pleas in these letters. Simple justice and 
equity demands that they be heeded. 

This legislation provides simple justice for our fighting men and their families. 
It is a mistake to consider it a pay increase bill. Itisnot thatatall. It is a cost- 
of-living increase. And most importantly it is an instrument through which 
we—the people of the United States—can keep our contract with the men who 
are risking their lives in our defense. 

Almost 8 years ago the Congress established standards of compensation for 
our servicemen based on the recommendations of a distinguished civilian com- 
mission which was headed by Mr. Charles Hook. Although the Compensation 
Act of 1949 reduced the pay rates recommended by the Hook Commission, 5 
percent in the case of officers, 3 percent for warrant officers, and 2 percent for 
enlisted men, still that act went far toward establishing standards which were 
based on a recognition that our troops were entitled to decent pay. They recog- 
nized that a soldier who was unable to maintain a decent level of living for his 
loved ones would be a less good soldier. Equity demanded that we relieve the 
minds of our soldiers, sailors, fliers, and marines of anxiety over the economic 
welfare of their wives and children. 

The Congress set these standards in October 1949, and the results were 
extremely beneficial to the morale and efficiency of our Armed Forces. Un- 
fortunately, the conditions that existed at that time no longer hold true. 
Rising living costs have gobbled up the wage increase our troops got 2 years ago. 
The 10-percent cost-of-living increase that is being proposed now will scarcely 
make up for the inroads inflation has already made into family market baskets 
and rent bills. 

Since this legislation was first presented, prices have gone up. Federal civilian 
employees were granted a 10-percent increase during the last session of Con- 
gress, retroactive to July 1, 1951. Industrial workers have been allowed wage 
increases of 13.9 percent. The Federal wage-control formula permits further 
increases if prices keep going up. Our fighting men have no such protection. 

I am sure that they, as well as we, would have preferred a situation in which 
there was no increase in price levels. But that is not a matter within their 
control. They have taken up arms to preserve the peace of the world and to 
give us an opportunity to manage our affairs in a way that will make life fuller, 
happier, and more prosperous for all of us. We cannot afford to have them 
develop the feeling that they are lagging behind the rest of our population in 
their ability to protect their families against economic hardship. 

No piece of legislation can wipe out hardship and worry entirely. Dollars 
cannot compensate for loneliness. We cannot ward off the heartache and 
suffering that comes with the breaking up of homes and the other dislocations 
that are inescapable when our country’s safety is at stake. A large percentage 
of the members of our Armed Forces are married men, and the problem is par- 
ticularly difficult for them. Over 80 percent of our officers and nearly 40 percent 
of our enlisted men have dependents for whose support they are primarily 
responsible. Almost a million enlisted personnel have allotments under the 
Dependents Assistance Act of 1950. We cannot undo the tragedy of enforced 
separations for these men, but we can see that their families do not suffer too 
greatly in comparison with industrial workers, Federal employees, and other 
Americans who have received substantial and necessary increases in income 
since 1949. 

You gentlemen have had an intimate concern with the problems of our fighting 
men for many years. It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the special ways in 
which higher living costs affect them in an emergency period. Your own surveys 
and the many letters you have received from servicemen give you a direct 
knowledge of the fantastic and scandalous rents many of them have been 
required to pay in order to keep their families near them while they were in 
training or awaiting shipment overseas. In many communities the families of 
our soldiers have had their normal rents doubled and even tripled. Many 
service families have been in a transient or semitransient status and the rent 
problem has been a particularly serious one for them. The increase in rents 
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for transient quarters has been far greater than the average shown by over-all 
national figures. We have been cooperating with other Government agencies 
in trying to end rent-gouging, but I cannot pretend that we will ever be 
completely successful. It is one of the curses of any swift mobilization that 
there will always be some people willing to profit from the national peril. 

It is not my intention to consume your valuable time with a long statistical 
presentation. You know the situation. It is as close to you as your neighbor- 
hood grocery store and your butcher as close as the first-of-the-month bills— 
the little white envelopes with their isinglass fronts. All of us see it every day 
in the price of our food, our clothing,-and all the other necessities of life. The 
Congress has already acted on the need for salary increases in the case of civil- 
service workers. Enactment of this legislation will help complete the cycle of 
pay adjustments for all Federal personnel to offset the higher costs of living 
and to put them on some terms of equality with other segments of our economy. 

The Department of Defense strongly supports the provisions of H. R. 5715 
as approved by the House of Representatives. I think it necessary to point out, 
however, that our original recommendation provided that this cost of living 
increase be made retroactive to July 1, 1951, in view of the fact that that 
was the effective date of the 10-percent increase granted civil-service em- 
ployees, postal employees, and other Government employees. We recognize 
the controversial nature of this problem but we are confident that you will 
resolve it in the best interests of all concerned. 

The men who are fighting in Korea or who are manning our outposts in 
Europe and other distant parts of the world have no organized voice to plead 
their cause for them. They cannot make their desires and needs known in the 
way other groups do. Their voice has always been and must be the Congress— 
their representatives in the Government. Every American soldier, sailor, air- 
man, and marine on duty all over the world—and their families—urges you to 
give this legislation your early approval. 


Mrs. Rosenserc. I would like to say one thing—that I have seen 
the mail that comes into the Department, and, as the Secretary has 
brought out, for a long time the families of these men and the men 
themselves thought it was up to us to give them these increases. 
Quite naturally, they are not closely familiar with the law. And we 
have had instance after instance—some I have gotten from you gentle- 
men—instances of great hardships and what is happening to men and 
their dependents as a result of the increased cost of living. 

We have had to give compassionate discharges to men whose fam- 
ilies were unable to get along on their present pay. I am in complete 
agreement with you that if we could, we would give more allowances 
to men with more dependents. We would be for it. But certainly 
what we are giving now is the minimum allowance, certainly for a man 
with three dependents. 

In Korea, Mr. Chairman, as I brought out in my statement, it was 
a great surprise to me that the first or second question of every group 
of men that I had the opportunity to speak with was, “When are we 
going to get a pay increase?” 

Chairman Russert. You mean they asked that, before they men- 
tioned the combat pay bill, Madam Secretary ? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Yes, sir; they asked us, because 80 percent of our 
men, as the Secretary said, are drawing dependency allowances, either 
for families, wives, children, or parents, and 40 percent of our enlisted 
men are drawing them. That is the first or second question they asked 
me, invariably. And I got the feeling from 

Senator Stennis. Might I interpose there. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russetw. Certainly. 

Senator Stennis. Did they direct that to spending money in Korea 
or dependents back home now? 
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Mrs. Rosenspera. They were directing it to two things, and I would 
like to put this first, because to me the morale of the armed services 
is one of the most important things we possibly can preserve—they 
directed. it to a sense of equity and a sense of justice. 

If I may say, this is the question they put: “Who is our union? 
Who is going to get us our pay increase?” 

And my answer was: ‘cae has always been your union and 
will be this time.” 

They said the industrial workers, through their unions—and they 
did not disapprove of it—got their increase, the Federal workers have 
gotten their increase. They wanted to know who is looking out after 
mare pay increase, because the cost of living has gone up. 

I did not think that in Korea the subject of pay ‘would be of great 
importance, and I was very much surprised. 

The second reason they brought it up is that they get mail from 
home and in that mail from home they become well aware of prices 
and what their families pay. 

And the third and rather interesting reason they brought it up— 
these boys know that the GI bill is being considered. They also know 
it will be a much more limited one. And I have heard many of them 
say, “Whatever little I save here’—men who are not married, the 
married ones can’t save anything—“each day the value of it gets less. 
I will have no cushion at all when I get home.” Now they feel that 
cushion should be provided. 

I share with the Secretary and with all the committee the terrible 
responsibility of asking for an additional dollar when we have had to 
ask for as high a budget tas we have. But I can assure you we will 
try to save, and if there are men who are not performing a day’s work, 
our job is to get rid of those men and not have so many, but not to 
penalize the others through high costs. 

As a matter of morale, I cannot think of anything that is of higher 
importance to the men and women in the service “than to feel that 
their interests are protected the same as those of any civilian worker 
or Federal employee. 

Chairman Russe.i. I would like to state for the record my own 
experience. I have not been privileged to go to Korea, as you have, 
Madam Secretary. I have had innumerable letters out of Korea on 
the combat pay bill, but I have not received a single letter out of Korea 
on the ordinary pay until after the Defense Department sent this bill 
up here to the Hill. I have had a great file on the combat pay bill 
out of Korea, but I have not had on the other items you say were 
stressed to you, and it is a little surprising to me they would overlook 
the combat pay bill in talking to you there in Korea where the combat 
was raging, and emphasize only this pay-increase bill that the Depart- 
ment is pressing. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. They did not overlook the combat pay bill, sir. 
I said the first or second question was pay. 

And may I suggest a reason why you might not have received much 
mail. I was astonished at the extent to which the men thought it was 
within our jurisdiction to adjust their pay, and the complaints used 
to come to us until the military pay bill was introduced in the House. 
Then they began to realize we did not have the authority to raise their 


pay. 
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Chairman Russert. You were quoted in the press as making 
speeches to them, were you not, Madam Secretary, that you were going 
to get their pay increase brought up? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I have been quoted and misquoted many times, 
Mr. Chairman. I can say this to you: I was not guilty of one thing: 
I did not make speeches to men in Korea. 

Chairman Russeti. You were quoted as having talked to the boys 
and told them you were going to gét 

Mrs. Rosensere. I answered questions, and when asked whether 
they were going to get a pay increase or not, I always told them what 
action had been taken in the House and told them the Senate was con- 
sidering it. If I may say, Mr. Chairman, I did not indicate to them 
that I didn’t think it would pass in the Senate. I did not think that 
would be a very good booster for morale. I told them the Senate was 
considering it, “and I also called to their attention that every pay bill 
must be acted on by the Senate and the House. I also assured them 
that they did not have to worry that no one was looking after them. 
I never brought up the question voluntarily. 

Chairman Russetx. Of course, I realize that the Congress must 
make some adjustment in this matter of the over-all compensation of 
the people in the armed services, but I also believe very strongly in 
the combat pay bill, even if it has not been emphasized by the men 
over there in Korea. We would already have taken some action on 
that bill if we had had the time to devote to it to draft it where the 
combat pay would go solely, wholely, and exclusively to the men who 
are doing the fighting. It has been a rather difficult thing to draw 
that bill in such a way a great many people cannot run in there for 
a little while around where there has been some fighting and draw the 
combat pay. Just as soon as we can finally work out some way to get 
it down to the man who has actually been doing the fighting and risk- 
ing his life in combat for this Nation, this committee in my opinion 
will report out the combat pay bill, and I am all for that. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Sir, we very strongly favor that bill, but it only 
takes care of a small percentage of our men. 

We are very strongly for combat pay for those who have actually 
been in combat. 

I think the charts will answer all your questions. 

Senator Sauronstat,. Madam Secretary, just to make sure in my 
own mind, and perhaps to correct the record, from your point of view 
you are not making an argument, and you, that the increased cost 
of clothes and shoes, and so forth, which you discussed before the 
chairman interrupted you, is an argument in favor of this pay and 
allowance bill, because that is a matter the Defense Department and 
the Congress should take care of as an underlying expense ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. That is correct, sir. But we bring that argument 
up until those adjustments are made. Each time as clothing goes up 
it is difficult to immediately increase allowances, and there is a certain 
loss in the per iod in between increases. 

Senator SatronstatL. My only point was that is not, as I see it, an 
argument in favor of this bill. I just want to make sure I agree with 
you. Do you agree with that? 
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Mrs. Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Russett. Now, gentlemen, it is very evident we cannot 
conclude this hearing this morning. Is it the pleasure of the com- 
mittee to recess here until tomorrow morning, or do you wish to have 
an afternoon session ? 

Senator Sarronsrau. I believe the chairman should say. 

Chairman Russetzi. If it is agreeable with the Secretary and 
Madam Secretary, we will carry over until the morning and go into 
the details of it. 

Is that agreeable to you? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Tomorrow morning ¢ 

Chairman Russexu. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Any time you say. 

Chairman Russet. Very well; the committee will then stand in 
recess until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed until 10:30 
Tuesday, January 29, 1952.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1952 


Unrrep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:35 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Stennis, Long, 
Saltonstall, Knowland, and Cain. 

Also present: Capt. Joseph B. Hoyt (USNR) ; Rear Adm. Harold 
A. Howser, and John G. Adams, Assistant General Counsel, and Col. 
Howard J. Withycombe, Office of the Secretary of Defense; William 
H. Darden, Chief Clerk; Verne D. Mudge, and Mark H. Galusha of 
the committee staff. 

Chairman Russetn. The committee will come to order. 

When the committee recessed on yesterday, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg was prepared to testify. 

Mrs. Rosenberg, we are glad to have you, and will you please proceed 
in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE—Resumed 


Mrs. Rosensere. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, the committee asked for certain infor- 
mation yesterday : No. 1, there was a query as to the costs per man and 
what portion of that cost goes to the man himself. 

Chairman Russe... Is that the over-all cost of a man ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes. 

Chairman Russetx. That memorandum will be printed in the record. 

(The memorandum above referred to is as follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 29, 1952. 
Memorandum for Mrs. Rosenberg. 

For your information, yesterday in the House Appropriations Committee hear- 
ings one of the members brought up the question of the cost of maintaining a 
man in the military service. The questioning of the particular Congressman, 
who happened to be one of the new members assigned to the committee, indi- 
cated he was somewhat confused as to the meaning of different cost figures that 
he had seen. ; 

He said the following cleared the atmosphere for him. The cost of keeping 
“on the rolls” the average military man (officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men), at present price levels, will not exceed $3,200 per year. This includes 
pay, allowances, subsistence, clothing, travel, and welfare. (The pay and 
allowances portion averaged, in 1950, $2,109. It is slightly higher at the present 
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time. The detailed estimates by rank and grade for 1953 are currently under 
analysis for presentation to Congress in the next 10 days.) 

To maintain the average military man in an organizational unit—which 
means adding to the cost of pay, allowances, etc., the cost of maintaining posts, 
camps and stations, gas, oil, and spare parts for equipment, etc.—in other 
words the housekeeping—increases this average to an amount not exceeding 
$5,500 per year. (This does not inelude, however, the replacement cost of the 
major equipment—ships, aircraft, tanks, etc.) 

Figures have appeared in congressional statements and press accounts that 
the average over-ail cost of maintaining a man in the service was $10,000 per 
year. Before the price increases that we have experienced in the last year 
or year and a half this represented a rough measure of total funds required 
to buy new airplanes, ships, tanks, etc., in order—once full initial equipment had 
been provided—to keep such a force fully combat worthy. At the present time 
and at present price levels, the over-all cost would probably run about $11,000 
per man once the initial capital investment has been made. 

The Congressman’s question indicated that he was thinking that Reserve 
forces could be maintained for much less than ten to eleven thousand per man. 
It was explained that there was no comparison whatever—that the only com- 
parison would be either the cost indicated in paragraph (2) or the cost as 
outlined above in paragraph (38). 

W. J. McNern. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We gave the present cost on the $2,100 figure. 
The 1953 budget, which is presently being considered, shows a slightly 
higher cost—namely, $2,300 instead of $2,100. 

Mr. Chairman, at the end of 

Senator SauronsraLu. Mr. Chairman, that means just cash, That 
doesn’t mean any clothes or food or anything else that may go to the 
man himself; is that right? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We have -«erything included there, Senator. 

Senator SavronstTaLtn. But -..e statement you just made about 
$2,100 being raised to $2,300 

Mrs. Rosenperc. May I see that sheet to make sure what it in- 
cludes, please? I know it does not include his food. Cost of keep- 
ing on the rolls the average military man—officers, warrant. officers, 
and enlisted men—at the present price level will not exceed $3,200. 
This includes pay, allowances, subsistence, clothing, travel, and wel- 
fare. The pay and allowances average $2,109 in 1950. It is slightly 
‘higher at the present time. The detailed estimates by rank and 
grade for 1953 are currently under analysis for presentation to Con- 
gress in the next 10 days. 

Yesterday you were good enough to permit me to submit for the 
record a prepared statement outlining some of the views of the As- 
stant Secretary for Manpower and Personnel from a morale and per- 
sonnel standpoint, as to why we thought this bill was necessary. I 
would like to answer some of the questions that remained unanswered 
and clarify some of them, if possible, and at the end I would like to 
have Colonel Withycombe present his charts, which I think will 
clarify a lot of the questions the committee raised yesterday. 

Yesterday Secretary Lovett brought to the attention of this com- 
mittee the reason why the Department strongly urges the enactment 
of the 10 percent across-the-board pay adjustment for the members 
of the Armed Forces. 

The Secretary further brought to the attention of the committee 
that since 1949, when the Hook Commission report recommended pay 
scales for the members of the armed services there has been an increase 
in the cost of living as shown by the index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of 11.4 percent. 
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The increase in the cost of living of the men of the armed services 
and their families is even higher in many instances because they must 
live in transient or semi-transient status in which the increases in the 
cost of living in a mobilization period are very much more pronounced 
than the over-all national average. 

Housing costs are particularly high in service areas, as brought 
out by the Senate committee’s report. Service families are also faced 
with a problem of increased transportation costs. The men in the 
service have a reasonable and understandable desire to see and be 
with their families as much as possible or have their families join 
then ever for short tours of temporary duty, and this is justified when 
he may be facing a long separation during an overseas tour of duty. 
The Secretary also called to the committee’s attention yesterday that 
men and women of the Armed Forces are virtually the only major 
group in American life who have not received increases to compen- 
sate for the cost of living shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Secretary of Defense strongly urges, as do the three civilian 
Secretaries and the Chiefs of St: aff, that this be an across-the-board 
increase and a uniform one in order not to invalidate the painstaking 
and excellent job done by the Hook Commission. This commission, 
made up of leading businessmen, established for the first time in the 
history of the armed services a careful and equitable corelation be- 
tween the pattern of pay scales in the military and the pattern of pay 
scales in comparable positions in business and industry and other 
Government positions. 

In the establishment of these patterns, the Hook Commission care- 
fully considered all the monetary benefits and also some of the mon- 
etary disadvantages normally connected with military service. It 
could not, nor does the Department of Defense, try to evaluate the 
privilege of serving in behalf of your country or the fact that there 
Is no compensation for the separation from your loved one and for 
the hazards of life which the men in the armed services must be pre- 
pared to face at all times. 

There was some discussion yesterday of the benefits which are 
unique in military service. The Hook Commission had this to say 
about these benefits, and I quote: 

The commission feels also that it is impracticable to attempt to assess the 
minor pecuniary and service perquisites of military personnel such as buying 
privileges at Commissaries, post exchanges, medical care, free or cheaper trans- 
portation for the man himself—that is not true for his family—free education, 
as well as retirement benefits. 

It would be unfair and incorrect to state that the military personnel do not 
have ¢ertain advantages accruing from these privileges, but it would be equally 
unfair to maintain that these are more prevelant or far superior to those fre- 
quently obtained in industry. 

The commission was greatly impressed by the fact that these advantages are by 
no means available to all personnel at all times. Most often they are available 
only to those on military installations. Medical care for families, for instance, is 
accorded only when there are adequate facilities. To a large extent many of 
these are balanced by the hardships and disadvantages of military life such as 
the losses in frequent household moves and additional expenses for clothing and 
equipment. 

There were also some questions raised yesterday as to medical care 
received by the armed services and their families. As much as the 
armed services would like to provide such medical care for the families 
of the men in the armed services, it is possible to do so only for a 
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relatively small percentage. There are neither sufficient hospital 
facilities, physicians, nurses, or out-patient clinics to take care of more 
than a limited number of the dependents of men we now have in the 
armed services. Also these facilities are frequently completely out 
of the reach of the families of the men in the armed services. 

I thought it might interest the committee to see what the services 
include in their budgets as a per capita cost for medical services for 
the men in the armed services. , 4a 

The figures that I am quoting now include all the men in the armed 
services, including all costs of those wounded in Korea. The Army’s 
anticipated obligation for maintenance and operation of medical 
services for fiscal 1953 average $107.95, the Navy, $120.37, the Air 
Force, $117.15, or an average cost of $114.17. 

This includes 2,400 USMA cadets, 6,930 USNA midshipmen. The 
above costs include all hospitals, dispensaries, out-patient clinics, 
medicines, administrative overhead, including supplies, equipment, 
libraries, publications, and cost of civilian employees. 

It does not include the military personnel or new construction and 
depreciation of buildings. I tried to get from our Comptroller in the 
short time available to us since yesterday what those costs might be. 
If we take the most exaggerated figure and double it, it would only add 
up to about $200, let’s say $228, for what we figure as the cost of medical 
services for the man in the armed services. This includes facilities, 
whatever we may have, even for their families. 

While it is true that the families of members of the armed services 
receive a $10,000 death benefit if death occurs in line of duty, plus a 
$60 or maximum of $75 per month survivors’ benefit for widows, this 
has been found so insufficient to take care of the families of the men 
who have died in the service that the Department has asked for legis- 
lation on survivors’ benefits which will be on a contributory basis and 
with no cost to the Government. 

Another benefit mentioned yesterday is the privilege of the military 
to purchasing in commissaries and PX’s. This privilege is also en- 
joyed by relatively few, as many families are located in areas where 
it is impossible for them to take advantage of these facilities. Nor 
would we be able to accommodate all of them if they cared to take 
advantage of them. 

As to prices in commissaries, since June 1950 to December 1951, these 
prices have increased 14.3 percent. These increases parallel civilian 
retail increases, according to the Quartermaster Corps and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

We mentioned yesterday that the average cost of goods sold in the 
PX has increased 22 percent since June 1949, and this is particularly 
important when we think of the increase for our enlisted men who 
receive their food, quarters, basic clothing, but have other needs. 

I would like to mention just a few items that the average enlisted 
man without a family, without dependents, must buy out of his pay. 
He buys these at the present increased prices, both in PX’s and outside 
communities where he goes, and where we hope he will continue to 
go, for normal, wholesome, decent recreation. 

Now at the present time the services do not furnish toilet articles— 
and by that I mean soap, razor blades, shaving cream, hair tonic, if 
needed, comb, hair brushes, toothbrushes. For some mysterious rea- 
son which I am unable to explain, the Army does not issue handker- 
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chiefs. ‘The other two services do. I will try to find out why the 
Army doesn’t issue handkerchiefs. 

Also included are writing paper, pens, and pencils. Then there are 
such things as cigarettes, haircuts, shoe polish, and shoe brushes, which 
are all essential for a man’s cleanliness, health, and military appear- 
ance. 

Besides that, the average serviceman has a healthy, good appetite, 
and an occasional coke, hamburger, or soda is essential to him. Those 
must be bought out of his pay. 

The cost of transportation to his home on leave to see his famil 
or his best girl; transportation on trains and busses; have all increased. 

He makes telephone calls for he is away from home. It is only 
human nature for him to want to put in a long-distance call occasion- 
ally to one or several girls and to his mother. That has also increased. 

Christmas gifts, Mother’s Day gifts, birthdays. These men also 
want to perform those normal, gracious, decent, civilian functions just 
as everybody else does. They have to pay all that from their salary. 
The price of everything from flowers they might send for Mother’s 
Day to a box of candy they might buy for a Christmas gift have in- 
creased. 

These are the reasons why we feel that even the enlisted man who 
has no family, to whom we do furnish certain basic necessities, has had 
his costs substantially increased. 

There is also the question of increase of expenses to our officers. 
There is no issue of uniforms for regular officers. They must purchase 
their own uniforms. Reserve officers, upon entering the service, get 
the very nominal allowance of $250 for their uniforms and $50 every 
4 years. This, however, is not true of Regular officers. Prices of 
clothing have increased approximately 50 percent according to the 
(Juartermaster. 

I would like to call to your attention a few items of ordinary cloth- 
ing and see what the increases are. Army olive drab blouses, from 
$17 to $23.50; Army olive drab trousers, $10.41 to $12.95; combat 
boots, $6.29 to $10.55; Navy black shoes $5.40 to $6.50. These four 
items I mentioned used to cost $52.07, and now cost $77.85. I am not 
mentioning the many other necessary items. 

One of the other reasons the Department of Defense feels so 
strongly that it would not like to see this across-the-board increase 
changed in any way at all is that there is no way that we have been 
able to do what is done in civilian life; that is to increase pay for 
increased responsibilities. That this is done in civilian life is well 
demonstrated in the rules and regulations of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, where a man is permitted an additional increase for a change 
of job which shows an increased responsibility. 

No remuneration could be great enough for the increased respon- 
sibilities of officers or men who are responsible for the lives of men 
at sea, in planes, or in combat. And we are not even mentioning that, 
but I would like to call attention to some of the additional respon- 
sibilities of officers who are not in combat, who are not flying planes, 
sailing ships, or handling troops, but which they perform every day, 
and these are added responsibilities that they have received since their 
salaries have been set. 

On June 30, 1949, the strength of the armed services was 1,615,360; 
on June 30, 1953, the strength of the armed services will be 3,698,602 ; 
an increase of 129 percent. 
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I am not asking, gentlemen, that each time we increase the size of 
the Armed Forces that we increase the salaries of the officers who 
handle those increases, but it is reasonable to look at it from the point 
of view of what in industry a man who handles personnel receives 
when the company increases its personnel. 

Senator KNowxanp. Mr. Chairman, there is one set of questions 
that may have gone into the record, and, if so, I don’t want to dupli- 
cate it, but I would like to get the high point of the number of people 
in the armed services in, we will say, 1945, in World War II, the num- 
ber of officers we had at that time, ‘and the number of officers which 
we had for the 1,615,000, and the number that we now have for the 
1,692,000. 

Chairman Russetx. That has not been brought up yet. 

Senator Knowtanp. And the total number we had in 1945. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. May I also put in with that the cost of living in 
1945 7% 

Senator KNowianp. Certainly, we want all the facts. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The budget in 1945, handled by comptrollers, by 
purchasing people, was $13 943,000,000; in 1953 it will be $48,100,000,- 
000, or a 245 percent increase, or that is, whatever the budget that 
the Congress grants may be. 

May I submit now a chart that is relevant, I think, showing some 
figures that answer a question just asked by Senator Knowland, and 
indicate the distribution of rank in our total forces. I would like to 
assure you that, for instance, the rank of general, combined service 
percentage distribution by grades, June 30, 1950, was five-tenths of 
1 percent ; October 1951, four-tenths of 1 percent ; 1952, three-tenths of 
1 percent. Every single grade among the officers, with the exception 
of captain and second ee have gone down since June 1950, and 
June 1951. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 


Comparison of the number of comneissioned officers in each rank and total 
strength (1) on June 30, 1945, with mean strength fiscal year 1952 
{Excludes officer candidates on June 30, 1945, and cadets and midshipmen in both years] 


June 30, 1945, actual | Mean strength (fiscal year 
1952) 


| Number Percent of Number | Percent of 


total | total 
General or admiral 5-star , 7 7 | 
General or admiral 4-star 31 | 16 
Lieutenant general or vice admiral YS 0,017 | 74 | 0. 034 
Major general or rear admiral upper half__- | 1.914 | 485 
Brigadier general or rear admiral] lower half , | 588 | 
Colonel or captain. __-- icieatibi 14, 807 | . 123 | 12, 292 | 357 
Lieutenant colonal or commander 36, 704 . 804 27, 736 | . 807 
Major or lieutenant commander _--- ----- | 91,042 | . 755 | 47, 448 | 1. 380 
Captain or lieutenant senior grade 298, 559 2. 476 | 99, 343 | 2. 889 
First lieutenant or lieutenant junior grade 431, a | 3. 580 | 98, 806 | 2. 873 
Second lieutenant or ensign - - - 288, 621 2. 293 | 47, 522 | 1, 382 
Total commissioned officers 1, 163, 614 9. 648 | 334, 317 | 9. 721 
Warrant and flight officers_ _- 82, 432 . 683 25, 314 | . 736 
Tota! officers , Kodi 1, 246, 046. 10, 331 359, 631 | 10. 458 
Enlisted personnel 10, 800, 530 89. 552 3, 079, 327 | 89. 542 
Other ! 14, 063 MET) cancni ditdios heh ardiinai 
Total strength 12, 060, 639 100. 000 | 3, 438, 958 100. 000 


1 Represents 11,086 nurses and 2,977 officers on terminal leave for whom the rank is not available. 
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Combined services percentage distribution, by grade, illustrates the decline 
(percentage-wise) of higher ranks as over-all strength increases 


June 30, | Oct. 31, 


Rank | 1950 1951 
Percent Percent 

General. . - . Secs bicica dd b's Viniaaio ns ean anbueeliociait ; ak | 0.5 0.4 
Colonel ‘ ‘ éiiidle isd i | 4.6 3.5 
Lieutenant colonel aii 10.0 8. 1 
Major. . : 15.5 13.9 
Captain - ; , ; ’ 29.2 30. 6 
First lieutenant - - : 29.9 26. 7 
Second lieutenant - - -- baie dius ‘ 10.3 16.8 

Total___. 1 ie ei , 100. 0 100. 0 
Chief warrant officer tia én , i 5 51.2 38. 2 
Warrant officer, junior grade -- ‘ 48.8 61.8 

Total : ae ; _ 100. 0 100. 0 
E-7.. _— 7 9 : 5.0 
E-6 7.8 6.5 
E-5.. 12. 1 11. 1 
E-4 19.1 17. 5 
E-3 26.8 233.8 
E-2 20. 5 26. 3 
E-1 5.8 9.8 

Total_.-. bu ia : sehinl 100. 0 100. 0 


Senator KNow.anp. Would you get the same percentage figures as 
well as the actual figures for 1945? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Do you happen to have before you the total number 
of officer personnel as of today ? 

Captain Hoyr. Total number of officers budgeted for this 1952 
budget is 359,631 on the active list. 

Senator Knownanp. That is Army, Navy, and Air Force ‘ 

Captain Horr. Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

Senator Hunr. That is starting with second lieutenant ¢ 

Captain Horr. Yes; and going through the top. I have got them 
by grades. . 

Senator Hunt. I don’t care for them. 

Chairman Russet. I think it would be well for the record to offer 
them by grades in order that they might appear in the hearing. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Senator Russell, we have turned in to the com- 
mittee a complete list of the number of officers in each rank in each 
service, and I saw you look questioningly at me. Has it been brought 
up, Admiral Howser ¢ 

Admiral Howser. No; it has not. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will complete it and turn it in. 

I would like to reiterate for the record that 73 percent of this increase 
will go to the enlisted personnel, not officers. 


95006——-52———4 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
Estimated cost of H. R. 5715, analysis of category I, military personnel costs 


Percent of total Percent of total 









































Total number cost 
ota siiacatiidliantinmmantl 
unmher ft Total cost : 
umu- umu- 
Each lative Fach lative 
PAY AND ALLOWANCES 
Re ek rs a hn ek 1,170 0. 034 0. 034 $1, 449, 404 0. 194 0. 194 
Colonel... ...... a 12, 292 . 357 . 391 11, 654, 894 1. 560 1. 754 
Lieutenant colonel__ g a: 27, 736 . 807 1. 198 21, 060, 467 2. 820 4. 574 
BR ete owcecele. as 47, 448 1. 380 2. 571 31, 968, 160 4. 280 8. 854 
Captain = 99, 343 2. 889 5. 466 57, 722, 572 7.728 16. 582 
aren a en 98, 806 2. 873 8. 340 48, 081, 659 6. 437 23. 019 
Second lieutenant................_-- 47,522 1, 382 9. 721 18, 662, 649 2. 499 25. 517 
Total commissioned officers. _- 334, 317 9. 721 9. 721 190, 599, 805 25. 517 25. 517 
aa eee 2 “669! = .000| 9. 741 517,660 |  .060| 25.587 
RE St ee aes ‘ 2, 027 . 059 9. 800 1, 095, 132 147 25. 733 
WE gadicnka dco buikhdoh cn wnsbake ae 8, 888 . 258 10. 058 4, 212, 966 564 26. 297 
RE Se 13, 730 . 399 10. 458 5, 280, 222 707 27. 004 
Total warrant officers. _____-. sie 25, 314 | POO Fa kus oi 11, 105, 981 DIP Fie dexeaec 
Total officers............--__- 359.631 | 10.458 | 10.458 | 201,705,786 | 27.004 | 27.004 
cr en a a 3, 079, 327 89. 542 100. 0 545, 233, 550 72. 996 100. 0 





Total, pay and allowances. _ ote! 3, 438, 958 8 | 100. 0 100.0 | 3 746, 939, 336 100.0 100.0 


Senator Hunt. Seventy what? 

Mrs. Rosensere. Seventy-three percent. Mr. Chairman, you asked 
yesterday also for some facts as to whether we have included in the 
budget, in the 1953 budget, this increase. There was some question. 

If I may, I would like to read into the record the statement made 
by Comptroller McNeil to the House Appropriations Committee 
pertinent to this question, which reads as follows: 

Funds requested for the military personnel costs in fiscal 1953 under present 
legislation are $10,925,000,000, or 22 percent of the budget. This sum is $540,- 
000,000 more than we appropriated for fiscal 1952, prifnarily due to the increasing 
strength of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. In addition, covering current 


pay, allowances, subsistence, clothing, travel, welfare, it will buy a small amount 
of clothing and combat rations for mobilization reserve. 


In addition to this amount, approximately $1,000,000,000 of the $3.5 billion 
included in the budget under proposed legislation is intended to cover the cost 
of pending legislation, which, if enacted, would grant military personnel an in- 
crease in pay and allowances. 

So it is in the total 1953 budget as submitted by the President. 

Chairman Russetx. Do you recall the exact amount that is in the 
budget? I noticed in the report of the House committee they esti- 
mate it will cost $820,000.000 for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Cor ps é and $12,000,000 for the Coast Guard. ‘2 think that is a 
figure that Secretary Lovett gave us yesterday. 

“Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. $832,000,000. The House report said that is 
based on 3,430,000 men in the Military Establishment. Actually we 
have more than that at the present time, do we not? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. If it is for the 1953 budget, sir—and I am not 
familiar at this moment with it—it must be based on the number of 
men we expect to have in, in 1953. 

Chairman Russeti. That is what I wish to clarify now. Is this 
the cost of the bill based on the number planned for 1953 or is it based 
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on the number that were actually in the services at the time we pre- 
pared these estimates ? 

Captain Horr. This is based on the 1952 budget, because this bill 
was prepared, as you know, early in the fiscal year. 

Chairman Russet. Then actually, Captain, it will take more than 
eight hundred thirty- two million. 

Captain Horr. Next year it will take more. This eight hundred 
twenty million includes three million four—the eight hundred twenty 
million includes three million, four hundred thirty-eight thousand on 
the active list, seven hundred ninety-seven thousand reserves in vari- 
ous forms, and one hundred forty-nine thousand five hundred people 
on the retired list, total strength, four million, three hundred eighty- 
one thousand, five hundred ten. I wouldn’t want to vouch for that 
last figure of ten. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. If I may say, I asked Comptroller McNeil—and I 
will check as soon as we get back—whether there is enough in the 1953 
budget for this increase, ‘for our 1953 strength. 

Chairman Russet. That is exactly the point I want to make clear, 
because the figure that the Secretary gave us on yesterday undoubtedly 
applied to the number of per sonnel in the services in 1952, but that 
number has been increased since then, and I would like’ to have the 
figures as to what it would cost based on the number planned for 1953. 

“Mrs. Rosensere. I will get that, sir, but I remember in my original 
House testimony my figure, if I rec all, was 880. We will check that 
and give it to you. 

(Mrs. Rosenberg subsequently submitted the following statement :) 

The cost of H. R. 5715 based on number of personnel planned for fiscal year 
1953 (including reserves and retired personnel) is estimated at $850 million. 

Chairman Russet. Very well. 

Senator Hunt. Mrs. Rosenberg, you have given to us the officer 
personnel and the total personnel, so that now we do have a figure 
of the officer and enlisted personnel. Have you worked that out per- 
centagewise? What percent of your total personnel is officer per- 
sonnel ? 

Captain Horr. It depends on whether you are talking about active 
list or reserves. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Active list. 

Captain Horr. If you are talking about the active list,*the per- 
centage of the commissioned officers, commissioned and warrant of- 
ficers, is 10.458. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. If you don’t mind, gentlemen, if Colonel Withy- 
combe could show you the charts now, they will answer your questions. 
If not, we will be glad to go back to it. Does that meet with your 
pleasure 

Senator Hunt. Yes. 

Senator SarronsTatn. Madam Secretary, you have finished your 
prepared statement, have you ? 

; Mrs. Rosensere. I gave my prepared statement yesterday, sir. 
These were just some additional facts that we thought we ought to 
pick up from yesterday’s testimony. 

Colonel Wirnycomse. At the request of your chairman, the De- 
partment of Defense has furnished a series of charts here today 
which depict the present pay scales, average, in all the officer and 
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enlisted grades and what the 10 percent increase would do for those: 


scales dollarwise. 

This happens to be the average monthly pay of enlisted and war- 
rant officer personnel. In each case in the first two charts the black 
indicates the present rates and the red indicates the proposed. Now 
because 60 percent of our enlisted people have no dependents, this 
represents their actual pay scales. If they have dependents, I will 
show you later what they get in additional allowances. These are 
computed on the average length of service for each grade, and we 
have put for your convenience the grades in World War II Army 
terms, the present Air Force and Marine Corps terms. 

Senator SauronsraLi. Colonel, just for the record, are you going 
to give those amounts so that it will be in the record, what you are 
talking about in amounts ? 

Colonel Wrrnycomser. Senator Saltonstall, these amounts are all 
duplicated in the charts that your committee staff has prepared for 
you. These can be submitted for the record, if you wish. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. My only thought is each one should be sub- 
mitted to be put in the record in its appropriate place as you are 
talking. 

Colonel WrrnycompBr. We will leave these with the committee staff 
so they can be placed in the record. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Or give you photostats. 

Senator Hunt. Mrs. Rosenberg, I think that would be very helpful 
if each member of the committee could have a small photostatic copy 
of each chart. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We should have done that, but we got ready rather 
late. 

Colonel Wiruycomse. These go through the enlisted grades, for in- 
stance, E-1. The Career Compensation Act established a common 
nomenclature for all of our services. The sergeant here, for example, 
is called a corporal in the Army, and he is called a petty officer third 
class in the Navy. 

In order to equate these, the Career Compensation Act established 
enlisted grades Nos. 1 through 7 and warrant-officer grades, four 
grades of warrant officers. 

You can see the pay progression as established by the Career Com- 
pensation Act works out very nicely through the enlisted grades as 
he. progresses into the warrant-officer grades. This is based on a 
career pattern for enlisted people. 

Senator Hunr. Do you happen to have, Colonel, the percent of 
officer personnel exclusive of warrant officers ¢ 

Colonel Wiruycomse. 9.7, I believe it is. 

Senator Hunt. 9.7 

Colonel Wiraycomse. Yes. Our enlisted people are paid in two 
ways. They are paid in cash and in kind. This portion represents the 
cash that they receive. These are people, remember, without depend- 
ents. They receive their quarters, their subsistence, and a basic allow- 
ance for uniforms. 

Are there any questions on this much of the chart? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Before you leave that, Colonel, would you mind 
just pointing out one thing—that averages are not always what a man 
gets. The average is arrived at by taking the total number of men 
and the approximate years that it takes a man to get there. As you see, 
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we have the average—what a man gets, for instance, after 6 years or 9 
years of service. 

Colonel. Wirnycomse. Statistically two-thirds of our people fall 
below the average. These are minimum. For anyone with under 2 
years of service, these are the absolute minimum rates. As a man 
progresses over 2 years’ service, the Career Compensation Act provides 
an in-grade increase for him, but that in-grade increase never gets 
above the increase which he would receive as a result of a promotion, 
We don’t want to stymie promotions by removing the incentive and 
having a man in a lower grade receive as much as a man in the next 
higher grade. You would remove all of the incentive for promotion 
monetary wise. 

Senator Stennis. Before leaving that chart, take this sergeant here. 
As I understand, the sergeants gets $124 a month in ¢ ash. That is 
without any allowances or anything for dependents, quarters, or any- 
thing like that. 

Colonel Wirnycomese. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. That is his base pay ? 

Colonel Wrrnycompr. That is right. 

Mrs. RosenserG. The next chart shows what he gets with allowances. 

Colonel WirnycomBr. Now for the 40 percent of our enlisted people 
who have dependents, this chart depicts what the allowances amount 
to, and out here what their total pay is. This line represents the quar- 
ters allowance, and the dotted portion represents the subsistence al- 
lowance. The black is the present rate, and the red is the proposed 

rate, and again they progress on through the various grades. 

Now the quarters allowance set. up ‘by the Dependents Assistance 
Act of 1950 makes an allowance—and you will see it later—for the 
number of dependents that our enlisted people have. Again these are 
based on averages, and if you have a private with dependents, that 
average private has only one dependent; so he receives this amount of 
$45 now, which would be increased to $49, with the 10 percent added 
to it. 

You get down here, this is computed on a man with two dependents, 
and he receives $67 now for his quarters allowance and would receive 
$74 under the proposed 10 percent cost of living increases. 

We get down into our older people—— 

Senator Stennis. Go back to the sergeant. The $36 is for sub- 
sistence ? 

Colonel Wrrnycomner. That is correct. You will notice on the $36 
there is no increase. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is for his family. 

Colonel Wrrnycomer. That is $1.20 a day, which was raised from 
$1.05 on December 1, 1951, in accordance with the appropriations act 
for 1952. It allowed the Secretary of Defense to raise the ration al- 
lowance to the actual cost of furnishing rations to our enlisted people. 

Chairman Russenn. I think it should be perfectly clear here—I 
tried to make it clear for the record on yesterday—that that is not a 
matter of legislation, this allowance you are referring to now, that that 
is the matter of regulation within the Department of Defense. 

Colonel Wrruycomsr. Up until the appropriations act for 1952 it 
was as set forth in the Career Compensation Act. The appropriations 
act for 1952 amended that portion of the Career Compensation Act 
having to do with subsistence and granted the Secretary authority to 
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raise or lower that amount in accordance with the cost to the Govern- 
ment of feeding a man for 1 day. 

Chairman Russetz. Doesn’t he have the authority now? 

Colonel Wiruycomse. He does now. 

Chairman Russreiw. So that is a matter that can be controlled com- 
pletely and equalized by regulation in the Department of Defense? 

Colonel Wrruycomser. And has been as recently as December 1. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. May I say this, Senator, just as on clothing al- 
lowances as I brought out yesterday, that the enlisted men in the com- 
bat zones have clothing given to them, but enlisted men here must 
buy their clothing on allowances, and the Secretary has a right to 
change that regulation for allowances. 

Because of the time it takes to change the regulations and the con- 
stant change of penne, we are always behind on the costs. By the 
time we can go through the process of getting budget ciamenel and 
getting it into effect and then get a supplemental appropriation to take 
care of it, the men have lost sometimes as much as a year. On the 
clothing allowance it has actually taken over a year to get their allow- 
ance increased. 

Chairman Russgxu, I realize costs have been advancing very rap- 
idly, but I believe if we could all cooperate, we could keep closer to 
the actual costs than 1 year in the clothing allowance for the men in 
the armed services, the men in the enlisted grades. If it were asked 
as a supplemental appropriation, I know you would get it without 
delay. If it gets tied up in another bill with some highly controversial 
items, it mig it be slow of enactment. 

Senator Carn. How long ago was it, please, that a private in your 
first category was being paid at the rate of about $50 a month? 

Captain Horr. 1947. 

Senator Carn. Did that $50 to the private in your first category 
include housing and subsistence ? 

Colonel Wirnycomss. If you were receiving $50 here, would that 
include that? 

Senator Carn. Yes. 

Colonel Witrnycomse. Those are furnished to him in kind with no 
— 

enator Carn. In 1947 how much over-all was the private in your 
first category being paid? 

Mr. Wurrtrnea. $158. 

Senator Carn. If he was being paid the $158 in 1947, what is the 
significance of $156, the item which is current? 

Colonel Wirnycomse. The $108, Senator Cain, represented the 
value that the Hook Commission put on the things that were furnished 
to that individual by the Government. He actually received only $50 
in cash, 

Senator Carn. Does he today receive $158 in cash? 

Colonel Wirnycomse. In this case if the man has a wife or a de- 
pendent mother or father, this is the amount he receives. 

Senator Cain. In cash? 

Colonel Wrrnycomse. In cash. 

Senator Carn. In 1947 he received $50 in cash with certain other 
things given to him? 

Colonel Wirnycomsr. If he had dependents he received the $50 plus 
a family allowance that we had in effect at that time. 
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Mrs. Rosensere. Let’s get is straight. First is the enlisted man. 
Senator Cain asked what the enlisted man got. He gets $75 now and 
no other cash, if he has no family. 

The second question, and the question that I think Mr. Whiting an- 
en was whether it costs the Government $108 extra for the other 
things. 

The next question is: What does an enlisted man receive today, what 
did he receive in 1949 if he had a family in cash and allowances? 
What does he receive today? He receives in cash $75. Do you have 
the allowances ? 

Captain Hoyt. In 1942 he received $50 and no allowance for his 
family. Then they had dependents considered, they had the Famil 
Allowance Act, and if he had a family, which sometimes ran as high 
as $200 or $300 per man—we had one man in the Navy that had 19 
dependents. The Hook Commission very wisely did away with that 
situation. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Wasn’t there an instance in the Navy where a 
man received, a petty officer or enlisted man in the Army, more than 
a major because of the number of dependents? 

Mr. Wuirtne. It was in the Army. 

Senator Carn. I asked the question only to gain a fuller apprecia- 
tion. In fact, in 1952 in terms of cash the private, the first category, 
is receiving $50? 

Captain Hoyt. 1942. In 1946 his pay was raised to $75. In 1949 
it remained at $75. 

Senator Carn. In a 10-year period pay has gone from $50 cash to 
what we are discussing today ? 

Captain Hoyr. That is right. 

Colonel Wirnycomse. Any further questions on this chart? 

Senator Srennis. Those same figures are in this data before us, 
as I understand from the staff. 

Chairman Russevu. I am quite confident they are. They are in 
the bill, as a matter of fact. 

Mrs. RosenperG. We have these overlays made because they make 
it a little easier to visualize and we will have them photostated. 

Chairman Russet. They are assembled in the bill, but broken 
down in different categories. 

Colonel Wirrnycomes. One word of explanation about warrant 
officers—they are included on this chart. Warrant officers are paid 
in four grades and their pay is identical with the rates prescribed for 
a second lieutenant, a first lieutenant, a captain, and a major. They 
are paid the equivalent pay, exactly equivalent pay, of our four lower 
officer grades. This chart depicts the average monthly basic pay for 
officers from second lieutenant through the grade of major general. 
Again the black is the present rate and the red is the proposed rate. 
In this case this is only basic pay. These are entrance minimum pay 
scales for each grade. 

Senator Stennis. With more years of service, a major would gradu- 
ally go up; is that correct ? 

Colonel Wirnycomse. That is right. As you go up in 2-year incre- 
ments on most of these scales, they increase. 

The next chart shows how that will act. This is based on average 
length of service—second lieutenant 2 years, first lieutenant 6 years 
of service, down to brigadier general of on the average 29 years and 
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major general 30 years. We have added allowances paid to these 
people. The subsistence allowance, the last one again, the dotted 
portion, and the quarters allowance, that is the diagonal strip. 

Senator Cary. You do not list lieutenant generals, full generals 
and five-star generals. ‘ 

Colonel Wirnycomse. They receive the same pay as does the major 
general. That is the highest pay grade we have. 

Senator Stennis. This second lieutenant at the top, that is a man 
with a wife and one child, did you say? 

Colonel Wirnycomer. No; it matters not how many dependents 
he has. That question was brought up yesterday. We don’t give our 
officers additional allowances for additional dependents. In effect, 
we have done that. This is based on the career expectancy of our offi- 
cers, and you will notice as the officers get older and probably their 
families increase, their allowance for ‘quarters increases; so it is 
gaged generally to the career pattern and the number of dependents 
that he will have. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The allowances don’t exactly encourage large 
families. 

Chairman Russet. That is, in my opinion, very unfair. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Chairman Russevy. In my opinion it is very unfair to allow an 
officer with just a wife the same allowance you do to an officer with 
a wife and five or six children. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. I would like to have Mr. Whiting explain that 
when he gets on the stand, because I understand the Hook Commis- 
sion went into it in great detail. 

Chairman Russe... It was presented to us in 1948 or 1949, and I 
haven’t changed my mind since then. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. As far as I am concerned, I would be glad to add 
for additional children. I agree it is unfair, but I don’t know what 
the Department’s position is. 

Chairman Russeii. Did you answer Senator Cain that generals 
and generals of the Army receive the same pay as a major general ? 

Mr. Wurrinc. General of the Army is paid a special pay by a sep- 
arate law. 

Chairman Russeii. How about a general ? 

Mr. Wuirtne. A full general receives the same pay as a major gen- 
eral, sir. He is afforded a personal money allowance. A lieutenant 
general would receive this pay plus $500 a year personal money al- 
lowance; a full general would receive $2,200 in addition as personal 
money allowance; and your Chiefs of Staff receive $4,000 personal 
money allowance. 

Senator Sauronstautyi. That is untaxable ? 

Captain Hoyr. That is an allowance. 

Senator Satronstratu. Not subject to tax. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is only for the four Chiefs, heads of the 
services. 

Mr. Wuirine. The Chiefs of Staff and the Commandants of the 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard receive $4,000. 

Chairman Russet. I had sought to get some figures that gave these 
totals, and the ones I have showed the General of the Army receiving 
around $4,500 a year more than a major general. I assume that is 
due to these allowances. 
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Mr. Wuirine. A General of the Army? 

Chairman Russet... Yes; my figures show that a General of the 
Army gets $17,037.80 net pay. 

Mrs. Rosensere. That is the five-star general, sir. 

Chairman Russett. That is right; General of the Army. 

Colonel Witrycomer. That is right. 

Chairman Russeit. I understood you to say to Senator Cain that 
all generals above major general got the same as the major general. 

Colonel Wirnycomse. Except the general of the Army. 

Chairman Russrxi. The lieutenant general gets $500 a year more. 

Colonel Wirrycompe. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosensere. You should add the additional allowances received. 
They receive the same basic pay, but they receive additional allowance 
for lieutenant general and general, and they should be added on. 

Chairman Russeux. Those allowances are rather important because 
they are not subject to taxation; whereas, pay is. Therefore, that is 
all clear 

Mrs. Rosenpera. It is a relatively small number, and I believe 
that is why it was left out, but we will include it in the charts. That 

very often goes with the job, and when the man is transferred from 
the job, he loses it. The best example is the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, who now is not Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
He took a lower rank, and that also happens in the Navy where a man 
is transferred to a position where the rank is not as high, and he as- 
sumes the rank of that position and loses the allowance. 

Senator Carn. Could we have a word on the five-star general or 
flag officers just asa point of information? What is their base pay 
and what are their allowances? There are only a handful of them. 

Mr. Wuitrne. That is correct. I will have to look that up for you. 

Chairman Russexu. I think I have those figures. The base pay 
of both the major general and five-star or flag officer is $12,037.80, 
the same as major general. In addition to that, they get an allow- 
ance, a tax-free allowance, of $5,000 a year, which makes their net 
$17,0: 

denatoe Fhe nT. Mrs. Rosenberg, may I ask you this: This 10- -percent 
across-the-board increase—does it apply to the special allowances? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. No, sir; it only applies to the quarters and sub- 
sistence. We took out any other allowances, special allowances, flight 
pay, anything else is out. This only applies to quarters and sub- 
sistence. It is specifically mentioned in the bill. 

Colonel Wirnycomerr. Any further questions on this chart? 

This chart will explain more fully our quarters allowance for en- 
listed personnel and will show you how the number of dependents 
affects the allowances they get. We have some few people who are 
without dependents, to whom we afford this allowance. Those are 
people who are on recruiting duty and ROTC duty at places where 
there are no military stations, and consequently they must shift for 
themselves, find a room in a rooming house or hotel, whatever they 
can find. They are furnished this allowance. W ith one dependent 
it is 45, with two dependents it is 67, with three dependents, 85, and 
over three dependents they do not receive any additional allowance. 

It was brought out yesterday that the service regulations provide 
that we will not have enlisted people with more than ‘three dependents. 
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Senator Carn. Is it not true that many of your posts can’t accom- 
modate all their strength so that many master sergeants who aren’t 
-on recruiting duty still live in accommodations removed from post 
facilities ? 

Colonel Wrruycompe. That is true. We are very short of quarters, 
and if the man is furnished quarters on a base, he does not receive 
this allowance. If he is furnished Government quarters, he does not 
receive this allowance, but the vast majority of our people are not 
furnished Government quarters. Your own Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee brought out the housing conditions. 

Senator Carn. That means that all persons who are not furnished 
quarters in those four categories are provided with subsistence and 
quarters allowances; is that not so? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Not necessarily subsistence because they can go 
to the base to eat, but they get a quarters allowance of $45 a month, 
and the fact is that the maximum they can get is $85 a month, if they 
have a wife and two children. 

Colonel Wrruycompsr. I have a chart on subsistence. 

Senator Carn. I understood you to indicate there was only 
a small number of the grades, as outlined there, getting the quarters 
allowance; and I should think it would be quite a large number be- 
cause of the lack of housing. 

Colonel Wrrnycomer. No; we have no lack of housing for our 
single enlisted people. They are housed in barracks, as you know. 
When they are away from a station on special duty, they are fur- 
nished this allowance if there are no quarters av ailable. 

Senator Hunr. Colonel, do ROTC students receive any pay or al- 
lowances ? 

Colonel Wrrnycomse. Yes, sir; they do. 

Senator Hunt. What is it? 

Colonel Wrrnycomse. They receive uniform allowance or uniforms 
in kind, and, Captain Hoyt, do you know what they are furnished 
in the way of pay? 

Captain Hoyr. There are two different classes of ROTC students. 
Some are what we call the regular Holloway students, who receive 
pay, the same as a midshipman, $50 a month, in pay during his en- 
tire 4 years. We have a contract student who gets nothing. 

Senator Hunr. Is this 10-percent increase to be applied to ROTC? 

Captain Hoyt. No, sir. 

Mrs. Rosensere. No, sir. 

Colonel Wirnycomee. I mentioned ROTC, and I meant these en- 
listed people were there in connection with administrative duties, 
administering the ROTC program at a college or university. 

These are quarters allowances for officers, depicted more completely. 
We have an allowance with dependents and an allowance without 
dependents. This allowance with dependents again is not furnished 
if the man is furnished quarters in kind—Government quarters at 
an installation. If there are no quarters available, and he must 
find quarters for himself, then we pay him this allowance equal to 
his grade. 

Chairman Russetu. Do you have any figures showing the number 
that are furnished quarters and those that are paid the allowance? 
IT am quite sure that the number you pay the allowance to is a great 
deal larger than those for whom you have quarters. 
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Colonel Wirnycompe. That is correct. 
Chairman Russewu. I think the committee would be interested in 


seeing some comparison—you needn’t give it now—but we would like 


to have you furnish it, the number that are actually furnished quar- 
ters and those who receive this by way of allowance. 

Colonel Wrruycomse. The number of Government quarters is 
limited for all. The vast majority of our officers are obliged to obtain 
their own quarters. 

Chairman Russet. If you have anything to indicate approximately 
what the relative numbers are in each category we would be glad to 
get it, 

(Mrs. Rosenberg subsequently furnished the following statement :) 

On September 30, 1951, there were a total of 346,569 officers in the three mili- 
tary departments. The most recent data that is available shows approximately 
74,500 officers not receiving a quarters allowance. Also, the most recent available 
data shows in the neighborhood of 1,070,000 enlisted personnel claiming depend- 
ents and approximately 61,000 occupying Government quarters. 

Your attention is invited to the following qualifications which must be made 
in the above data: 

1. From the standpoint of indicating the number of personnel who would not 
receive increases in quarters allowance under the proposed pay bill the data are 
correct. 

2. The data cannot be interpreted to mean that the above number of officers 
are receiving Government housing. The number shown includes officers who 
are quartered aboard ships, in combat, and in other places where they are not 
required to secure housing either at their own expense or from the Government. 

3. The numbers of enlisted men and officers include those who are in quarters 
overseas that may not be owned by the United States Government. 

Colonel Wiriycomse. Yes, sir. Then again without dependents 
officers—and these are very few—normally our bachelor officers live 
in our bachelor officers’ quarters, and they are generally available. 
However, in a place like Washington, where you have a considerable 
number of officers and few quarters available for the single men, they 
are on their own again, they have to provide for their own quarters, 
and they are furnished an allowance. 

Senator Cary. You have several times stressed the fact that you 
have few officers, and I think you said noncommissioned officers, with- 
out dependents. That means that the entire structure of the military 
service has substantially changed in the last decade, for it was true, 
was it not, from 10 years and further back that the services had many, 
many officers without dependents? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Oh, yes. Eighty percent of our officers now col- 
lect dependents’ allowance, either for wife, children, or direct depend- 
ents. That, of course, is also largely due to the many reservists who 
have been called in who have family responsibilities, but the over-all 
character of the group has changed. 

Chairman Russeti. On that point, yesterday, Madam Secretary, 
you said that 40 percent of the enlisted personnel had dependents, I 
was of the opinion that the overwhelming majority of the enlisted per- 
sonnel were in the three lower grades, and I was somewhat surprised 
at that high percentage of them having dependents, because we 
hadn*t until recently been drafting men who were married. 

That means not only those who are married, but it means all kinds 
of dependents, parents, and others under the act of 1950. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes, I asked them to check it because it seemed 
a large number, and those are the figures, 40 percent. 
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Colonel Wrrnycomse. In your lower grades, those people are young 
privates, privates first class, et cetera, and their dependents are gen- 
erally a dependent mother or father. 

Chairman Russext. I thought it must be because we haven’t been 
drafting people until just recently, and very few now of the married 
ones and none with children even yet. 

Mr. Wurrtne. There is the Reserve problem there. 

Chairman Russe.u. Nearly all your reservists were in the higher 
grades. Nearly all reservists were veterans of World War II, and 
most of them had better than the three lower grades. 

Captain Hoyr. We have at my office a detailed breakdown of the 
number of people with dependents by grade, both with wives and 
children and dependent parents, which we prepared for getting the 
cost of the survivor benefit bill. 

Chairman Russett. That will be helpful to the committee. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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The above table represents the normal peacetime dependencies. In view of 
the recall and expansion program the present ieamadicaet percentages are some- 
what lower as shown by the recent over-all estimates below : 
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RK nn en tnt ae nah Adah bh Kimihittitaiee ab edceadediie ems iae wdd tinder ae 1, 069, 981 35 
Ni deste tt dca ae ae een teatoneck & aie aration Rebibatidipeinigns aaadncea é 1, 355, 813 


The reductions noted fall chiefly in the lower grades. 


Colonel Wirnycomsr. This chart depicts subsistence allowance in 
detail for officers and enlisted people. The officers’ allowance runs $42 
a month. That is intended to reimburse the average officer for his 
mess bill at the average officers’ mess. That mess bill at the moment 
is running around $50 a montth. He is receiving $1.40 a day, or $42 a 
month. 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. Before you leave that, Colonel, those officers could 
go to an officers’ mess, but most of our men are unable, if they are situ- 
ated far away from an officers’ mess, to go to officers’ messes. Take 
the Washington area—I don’t like to talk to much about the officers in 
the W ashington area, because there is some question as to whether we 
have too many—but let’s say if we only had those whom everybody 
would recognize are necessary, we could not accomodate even nearly 
all of them at Fort Myer, Bolling Field, and the Naval Gun Factory. 

Also the time necessary for them to commute from their stations and 
bases to the officers’ mess would be far in excess of the time we could 
afford to give them. 

I would like to call to your attention that it is absolutely impossible 
for an able-bodied man to feed himself in the city of Washington or 
any other place in the country today for three meals for $1.40 a day. 
The 10-percent proposal would make it $1.54. 

I may also say, Mr. Chairman, that the budget now wants us to 
charge the officers more than they are receiving in subsistence allow- 
ances because they feel that the costs are higher and that we must 
charge them more actually than what we give them for their mess 
charges 

Senator Cain. Permit me to ask this. Who pays the difference when 
an officers’ mess fund does not satisfy the cost of the meals themselves? 

Mrs. Rosensere. The officers. 

Senator Carn. That is once a month? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right. 

Chairman Russet... If you need any testimony on that point, Madam 
Secretary, I shall be glad to help you out. It is absolutely impossible 
for a man to live on "$1.40 a day in Washington. He couldn't last a 
week. 

Senator Carn. Mrs. Rosenberg is suggesting that they can live by 
eating at an Army mess for $1. 54, 

Mrs. Rosenserc. No, sir. The aver rage cost of a mess all depends on 
where they are. If they are at a place where they can buy food cheap- 
er, they may be able to get along on the $42, but the average now is $50 
on shipboard or in officers’ messes. They must make up the difference, 
between the cost and $42. They are already making up an $8 difference 
and I understand that at the end of the month they ‘usually have adjust- 
ments, other adjustments, to make in the messes. 

Colonel Wrrrycomse. For enlisted people the highest rate they are 
paid generally is $2.25 a day, and that is paid only when the man 
again is away from his station and there is no Government mess avail- 
able. He must subsist himself in commercial establishments. Again 
our people on recruiting duty in cities throughout the country are in a 


. situation where they receive this $2.25 per di ay, and that is to pay for 


three meals a day. 
Mrs. Rosenserc. I would say recruiting or intelligence work or any 
other place where they cannot go to a permanent mess, and there are 


many more categories than just recruiting and intelligence people. 
Enlisted men with that allowance would get $2.49. 

Senator SauronsraLu. If we are really going to do a job in this 
bill, why do we stick to the 10 percent figure i in this instance ? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. You don’t know how I am restraining myself not 
to say more. I must say to you in all seriousness, before we came up 
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with any increase, we very seriously considered the heavy burden the 
Military Establishment puts on the taxpayers. 

Senator SauronsraLL. Are you putting on the 10 percent raise be- 
cause that is the most practical method right through in your opinion ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We are putting on the 10 percent raise because we: 
don’t feel we can anywhere near reach what the industrial worker has. 
received This 10 percent is only somewhere near what a civilian 
worker has received, and is only an approach to the rise in the cost of 
living. When we put this bill in, that cost-of-living rise was 10 percent 
it is now 11.4 percent. I hope you gentlemen act on this quickly or it 
will be 12 percent. We put it in at 10 when the cost of living was 10 
percent, by the Bureau of Labor Statistics Index. I honestly feel 
these allowances made to our men are completely inequitable, and I 
am doing my best to see if we can adjust them, but it has nothing to do. 
with the cost-of-living adjustment we are asking for. 

Chairman Russetn. This is a matter of statutes, these subsistence 
allowances? 

Colonel Wrrnycompe. Yes, sir, they are included in the Career 
Compensation Act. 

Chairman Russetx. If you permit me an aside, I suppose the reason 
you didn’t correct this manifest inequity is because it is what the Hook 
Commission fixed in 1949, and we weren’t supposed to disturb what the 
Hook Commission did. This is something that cries out for more 
substantial adjustment than 10 percent. 

Mrs. Rosensere. If I may say so, I have the highest respect for the 
Hook Commission, but times are changing rapidly, and they are the 
first ones to recognize it. I have been taking up with the budget the 
fact that men cannot live on this, and we are trying to make some 
adjustments, but certainly the quickest and easiest adjustment besides: 
that would be the 10 percent we are asking for now. 

Chairman Russexiu. If you are going to let each tub stand on its 
own bottom, the 10 percent increase is inconsequential and it doesn’t 
add anything. Adding 14 cents to $1.40 to feed a man, it wouldn’t buy 
him a glass of milk. It doesn’t adjust this matter. The whole thing 
has to be taken into consideration, of course. Whatever compensation 
a man might be receiving would affect it. If he were a second lieu- 
tenant, he might have to try to live on his subsistence allowance, while 
a five-star general would not. He would have a little money to supple- 
ment his. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The 10 percent pay increase in basic pay we hope 
will also help them to adjust some of this lack of funds in allowances, 

Colonel Wirnycompr. One other rate, $3 per day, is granted only 
under unusual conditions. The only example I could find of this was 
enlisted people on duty at the United Nations headquarters in New 
York. They appealed to the Secretary, and he approved this $3 a day 
rate for them. It was just impossible for them to live, to eat on the 
$2.25 rate. 

This is the only time I can find where we have used this $3 a day rate. 

Senator Carn. There is actually no connection between messing 
separately and when no Government mess is available. You are saying 
with reference to the United Nations situation that an administrative 
determination has been made to give the enlisted personnel that rate ? 

‘Colonel Wirnycompe. Rationing separately in this case means that. 
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the man is stationed at a station, there is a Government mess available 
to him, he has his family with him. So the Government says, “We will 
authorize you to go ahead and eat with your family and we will pay 
you the $1.20 a day that it costs the Government to feed you, because 
the mess is available. We can feed you for that price. But since you 
want to eat with your family, we will give you that amount.” 

Mrs. RoseNBERG. The important part, Mr. Chairman, as to why we 
have difficulty raising these allowances, is that we are asked to really 
try to keep it within—and the Budget and the Comptroller have felt 
we ought to keep these allowances w ithin—what it costs us to feed the 
men if they eat at their bases. 

Well, of course, the mass buying and all the other factors that come 
in to feeding a man at a post or at a base are not comparable to those 
when he has to go out and eat in a restaurant. 

Chairman Russe.ty. Of course not. The restaurant has an overhead 
that the mess doesn’t have. The restaurant man has to pay his cook. 
The cook at the enlisted men’s mess is paid from the pay of the Army. 

Senator Jonnson. How many enlisted people do you have at the 
United Nations ? 

Colonel Wirnycompe. I don’t know, sir; it would be a very limited 
number. 

Senator Jonson. Would you supply that for the record? 

Colonel Wirnycompr. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Will you also supply the reason why civilians 

can’t perform that service? Do you know the re: aeons 

Colonel Wirrnycomser. There are assigned as a part of the staff of 
the United States delegation to the U nited Nations Military Staff 
Committee 10 enlisted men (3 Air Force, 3 Army, 4 Navy). These 
enlisted men perform administrative duties in connection with keep- 
ing of records, issuing of supplies and maps and decoding. It was 
determined that these men have counterparts in the French and Brit- 
ish military delegations. The nature of their duties is such that it 
is impractical to replace them with civilians. 

Senator Carn. You wouldn’t know why the mess is not run for the 
enlisted men at the United Nations ? 

Colonel Wiriycomse. I imagine it is because there are so few that 
it wouldn’t be practical to run a mess for them. We might have a 
concentration of 5 or 10 enlisted men at a given place, but it isn’t 
practical to establish a mess, so the Government gives them this al- 
lowance. 

Are there any further questions on this? 

Chairman Russetn. Any further questions for the colonel ? 

Thank you, sir. 

Madam Secret tary, I had occasion last night to read your very elo- 
quent statement that you put in the record. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Did you catch my mistakes, Senator ? 

Chairman Russet. I am not sure I did. I think I caught one or 
two mistakes, but I am not going to debate those with you. 

Your last line was that— 
every American soldier, sailor, airman, nd marine on duty all over the world 
and their families urges you to give this legislation your early approval. 


Surprising as it might be, there are a number of men in the services 
who are not in favor of this legislation. I just seiected three letters 
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at random, the first one from a major in the Marine Corps. I shall 
not give his name, because it might get him in bad either with his 
associates or with the Department. He writes me as chairman of the 
committee: - 


In my opinion, the pending service pay increase bill deserves a thorough 
examination and should not be passed without a complete understanding of its 
provisions. For example, I do not agree to increases to officers of rank com- 
parable to mine. 

I was recalled to active duty in August, 1950 with an Organized Reserve 
unit. For pay purposes I have 10-year service and my income is as follows: 
Base pay $413.25 a month, annual $4,959 taxable; subsistence allowance $42 a 
month, $504 a year, not taxable; quarters allowance’ $105 a month, $1,260 a 
year, not taxable; total $6,723. Please note that $1,764 of my annual income 
is not taxable. 

Also we derive substantial benefits from reduced PX, commissary, and gas 
station price and medical attention for our dependents. In my opinion, sub- 
stantial allowances should be given enlisted personnel of the lower paid grades 
and to officers of the rank of warrant officer, second and first lieutenants, for 
dependent children up to a total of two or three. 

In my current experience as a disbursing officer, paying many thousands ‘of 
service personnel, the major and understandable gripes come essentially from 
men and officers with substantial family problems. The income of such service 
personnel should be increased substantially. But why should the income of 
single enlisted men or oflicers or married officers without children be increased? 


I don’t know the gentleman. I have a letter here from a sergeant in 
the Army. That was from a major in the Marine Corps. This reads: 


The military pay bill just passed the House by a voice vote is certainly an 
objectionable piece of legislation. It is true that some soldiers need a pay boost. 
However, not a 10-percent increase across the board. 

It has been represented as providing a cost-of-living increase, but under it 
generals will get an annual cost-of-living increase of $1,500 compared with $90 
for privates. Have a general's cost-of-living hardships increased more than 16 
times over those of a private with a couple of children? A $7.50 a month raise 
is not enough to solve the financial problems of the private with a wife and 
children, 

On the other hand, I can see no reason why young draftees who have no 
dependents and whose living costs are all paid by the Government need any pay 
raise at all. It seems to me that the military pay raise should take the form 
of increased allowances for dependents so that privates and sergeants and 
captains with families could get their cost-of-living problems solved. Instead 
it takes the form of a flat across-the-board boost that substantially rewards the 
high brass and gives teen-age draftees money they don’t need while failing to 
meet the problems facing many servicemen with families. 

Under the Dependents’ Assistance Act of 1950, the number of dependents for 
which a soldier may draw an allowance is limited to three, a wife and two 
children. Many men were called to active duty with more dependents, and their 
standard of living certainly can’t compare with men of equal rank. This partic- 
ular bill means a $300 annual raise for myself. However, I would rather lose 
the money entirely than to see some personnel given substantial raises which 
they really don’t need under the false representation of cost-of-living increase. 


Now, a third happens to be a corporal in the Air Force, and reads: 


I am a serviceman and as such could use and would like a raise in pay. How- 
ever, I am hoping that the present bill for an increase in pay doesn’t pass the 
Senate. What is the sense of having an increase if it is going to put the Govern- 
ment further in the red? Also, it will mean more taxes and in some cases, near 
military bases, an increase in prices, especially for entertainment. 

Of course, you won't find any of the officers against the bill, because if anyone, 
they are the ones who benefit most from it. It costs just as much for a private, 
corporal, et cetera, to feed his family and himself as it does the higher brass. 
If pnvone needs a ra‘se more, it is the little fellow. 

To me a raise in pay would amount to about a hundred dollars a year, but 
the higher-ups like generals, it would mean at least a thousand. If you want 
to give a raise to us, why not just a flat $10 raise or maybe a little more? This 
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would save our Government a lot of money, which in times like these is im- 
portant. 


As a GI who is interested in the welfare of our country, I beg’ you not to pass 
the bill at all or at least not in its present form. 

Of course, I don’t read these with any idea that they represent the 
views of a large number of servicemen, but it does show there are men 
in the services who have thought this bill through and who think it 
does need some adjustment. I may say I have had a large number of 
letters favoring the bill. 

Mrs. Rosensera. I took that out of my statement yesterday, and 
as you notice, it was crossed out. I wasn’t going to read it, not for 
that reason, but for the reason that I thought it was somewhat pre- 
sumptuous of me to speak for all the service men and women, and [ 
noticed it, but I would like to say that I think I answered why some 
of these single servicemen also need the money, and the one thing that 
I can’t go along with, Senator, is that a man is a teen-ager who might 
be sent to risk his life. I think he is a man, and he is entitled to be 
regarded as a man. 

Chairman Russeix. I certainly agree with that, and I was sur- 
prised at this corporal, who, I suspect, is not much more than a teen- 
ager himself, that he would write this letter. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I have come out of private industry, and I think 
I know what private industry pays for good managerial help. If 
we are going to make the armed services a career for men who have 
good managerial ability and good personnel ability besides combat, 
the ability to lead troops, we must compensate them somewhat in line 
with the responsibilities they carry. 

When there is a 10-percent increase in a factory, we don’t say that 
the 10-percent increase does not apply to the people in the higher 
grades. The Wage Stabilization Board regards very carefully what 
the lower ranks have gotten. We would like to keep this percentage, 
keep the same relationship, and I think Mr. Whiting will explain that 
far better than I can, but I would like to urgently plead with this 
committee that our officers must be of the highest type of men, and 
that we must compensate them somewhat in line with the responsi- 
bilities they carry. 

Their cost-of-living increases should be in line with their station in 
life and the representation they have to make. Their uniforms are 
more expensive as is everything they buy. If we are to have no in- 
centive for more responsibility, then we are denying something that 
we stand for in our whole American business system, that for more 
responsibility there must be more pay, and that there must be an in- 
centive continually. 

If we are going to bring up the lowest grades of salaries so that there 
is hardly any difference between them and the higher ones, we kill 
that incentive. 

Chairman Russeiz. I wasn’t suggesting that. I, of course, speak 
with great hesitancy on this subject in your presence, Mrs. Rosenberg, 
because everyone recognizes you are one of the great experts on per- 
sonnel in the Nation and in the world. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I wish everyone would. 

Chairman Russet. When you go to compare these officers, I do 
think there is a difference between the officers of the Army and those 
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who have positions of great responsibility in private business, at least 
industry, as I know anything about it. 

I am not advocating now not increasing the higher ranks or wiping 
out the differential, but it hasconcerned me. You can take the colonels 
inthe Army. We pay them all exactly the same, based on their length 
of service. One colonel with 8 years’ service in that rank might be 
worth $50,000 to the Government per year, and if he was in private 
business, he would get $50,000 a year; but I have seen other colonels, 
and while I could have been mistaken, I didn’t think they were worth 
what they were drawing as colonels. And yet they were drawing 
just what the man who was worth $50,000 a year gets. That doesn’t 
occur very often in private business. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes, it does, Senator. 

Chairman Russett. A man at a post somewhere in private business, 
if he is running a plant, if he produces more, he will get a bonus and he 
will get more pay than a fellow in charge of a plant not producing as 
much and who is not as efficient. So we must just do the best we can, 
realizing that when you are operating on an Army scale where equality 
in rank is the same, you are going to have inequality in pay. You have 
got it in your brigadier generals. Some of the brigadier generals are 
a great deal more efficient and worth a great deal more to the Military 
Establishment than others, but they draw exactly the same pay. 

I don’t think this argument on industry, like in the coal mines or 
working for General Motors, applies as completely as you indicated 
in your statement. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. You are right, sir; it can’t. It is best demon- 
strated that when a man can be released from the service—he can’t 
today because we are not allowed to release them except for statutory 
reasons—industry offers him a job for a hundred thousand or $150,000, 
thus demonstrating that we can’t compare it. 

Chairman Russet. They don’t offer all of them that, that is the 
exception. A great many are retired and don’t get any offers at all 
and go out and live on their retired pay. A few of them have gotten 
those enormous salaries. 

Mrs. RosenperG. Those are the ones you say do deserve the 50? 

Chairman Russeii. That is right. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. I have done job evaluation and reorganization in 
some large companies, Senator, and I must say I see the same differ- 
ences in ability between men as we see between colonels. I have seen 
vice presidents whom I would not have paid $50 a week, who are 
getting their $25,000 just as much as the man who really deserves the 
$25,000. Somehow we balance it between the very good people and 
the less good penne. 

Chairman Russeiu. IT was under the impression that the free-en- 
terprise system of the United States rewarded a little more nearly on 
proportionate ability than the armed services are compensated, I 
had that impression. 

Senator Satronstanty. And there are always the patriotic citizens, 
like yourself, who come to serve the Government. You didn’t come 
down for an increase in salary over the job you had in New York. 
You came down to do a job. 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. I think the same is true with you gentlemen. 

Senator Carn. We may be faced with the fact that the total cost 
of this bill simply can’t be approved, and then we would have to think 
in terms of whatever percentage of the total cost was agreed to, and 
that is when further consideration would have to be given to in- 
creasing the lower ones and asking temporarily anyway for a con- 
tinuing sacrifice on the part of the higher grades. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The final evaluation of what the economy can 
afford is up to you gentlemen, and you will make that. 

Senator Cain. We established yesterday that our total economy 
couldn’t afford it at all. Mr. Lovett quite frankly said the whole 
cost of this bill is coming out of deficit. So we are, I think, in agree- 
ment that in terms of affording it against our present situation we 
just can’t do it. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would like to call this to your attention, sir. 
Some of any part of our whole military preparedness must come 
out of a deficit. That is the condition we are in, and yet we didn’t 
say that as part of the cost of the materials which we buy for these 
men to use, and who might risk their lives using it, that we are not 
going to permit increases in wages. That is the answer that we have 
to give them. ‘They have already been asked to make a greater sacri- 
fice. Do we have to ask them now to make even an additional sacri- 
fice in the cost of the materials we buy? Part of the deficit is there, 
too. 

I say to you I know it is Secretary Lovett’s instructions, and we will 

carry them out, to effect savings wherever possible, and I think we 
have in the saving of manpower. That is one place we can effect sav- 
ings, but I would much rather not see it taken out of the salaries of 
the men. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Chairman Russets. I should like to offer for the record a letter 
signed by Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, director of the legislative commis- 
sion of the American Legion, to which is attached a resolution adopted 
by the Legion supporting this bill, approximately this bill. It doesn’t 
do it by name, but it supports a 10-percent increase for personnel. 

(The letter and resolution referred to above is as follows :) 

THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington 6, D. C., January 29, 1952. 
Hon. RicHakp B. RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR RusSELL: I note that the Senate Committee on Armed Services 
is holding hearings today on H. R. 5715 referred to as the armed services pay- 
raise bill. 

Enclosed please find copy of Resolution No. 650 adopted at the 1951 national 
conveution of the American Legion calling for support of H. R. 5664 (which was 
superseded by H. R. 5715). 

I would appreciate it if you would be good enough to have this letter and 
the attached resolution incorporated in the record of the hearings on this bill. 

Any consideration you can extend along these lines will be appreciated. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 
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NATIONAL SEecURITY COMMITTEE 
RESOLUTION 650 
PAY RAISES—MEMBERS OF UNIFORMED SERVICES 


Whereas Career Compensation Act of 1949, enacted certain pay scales for 
the personnel of the military forces which established a well-integrated pattern 
of pay and allowances in comparison .with the compensation paid civilians in 
business, industry, and in the Government; and 

Whereas the cost of livig according to the Consumers’ Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor has increased approximately 10 percent since 1949; and 

Whereas the Congress has commensurately raised the pay of the civilian 
employees of the Government; and - 

Whereas this increase in the cost of living has been recognized by the proper 
agencies in allowing pay increases to the workers who make the weapons with 
which the personel of our military services fight our battles; and 

Whereas we believe that the personnel of the military services should be 
similarly treated as to matter of pay and allowances: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Security Commission of the American Legion in 
regular meeting assembled in Micmi, Fla., October 15-18, 1951, That the pay 
of the officers and enlisted personnel of the military services be increased in an 
amount commensurate with the increase in cost of living and the increases 
granted civilian employees of the Government and that we urge the passage of 
H. R. 5664 or a bill similar to it in principle which we believe embodies such 
equitable increases in pay. 

Senator Savronstatt. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Russe.t. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Do you believe that the Hook report and the 
act of 1949, based on the Hook report, was substantially a fair job 
and a helpful job when it was done in 1949? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I think it was the best thing that has ever been 
done in evaluating the relationships between salaries of the men in 
the armed services, and it brought order out of chaos on our whole 
wage structure. : 

Senator Sautronstaty. And if that was true in 1949, the essential 
principle on which that was based is just as true in 1951, is it not? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Very much s0, sir. 

Senator Sauronstaty. And the fact that the forces have increased 
from one million six to three million six does not affect in substance 
the principles on which the Hook report was made? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Not at all. 

Senator SauTonsTaLL. So that what you are saying to us is that 
at the present time, assuming the Hook report is a sound one, what 
you believe should be done at the present time is to take into account 
the changes in cost of living and changes in salaries, et cetera, that 
have come upon us in the last 2 years; is that right ? 

Mrs. RosenperG. That is correct. 

Senator SatronsraLy. And you would be satisfied if we assumed 
that the Hook report was in substance just as good today as it was 
then, if we gave effect to or took into account these changes in cost of 
living ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes. 

. Senator Satronsraty. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. I have one or two questions. 

Chairman Roussetx. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mrs. Rosenberg, I was interested in the chair- 
man’s questions here with reference to your statement here about the 
responsibility as compared to the private industry, and I think there 
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are highly exceptional cases, but most of those men in industry, if 
they don’t have exceptional ability and show it and produce the 
goods, they lose those positions; isn’t that correct ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. No, sir; they don’t. And I have dealt with pri- 
vate industry. They do not. I wouldn’t have made such large fees 
as a consultant if all the people knew what they were doing. No, 
they do not, Senator. I will be very frank with you. 

Senator Srennis. You must remember you are an exceptional lady 
and have exceptional ability. I am talking about in the general field 
of industry, they don’t have any security or any assurance whatso- 
ever of those jobs, do they? 

Mrs. Rosensera. They have no security and no assurance that they 
will keep those jobs unless they perform. But the yardstick by which 
you measure the performance is not as high as you indicate, Senator. 
I have seen men of mediocre ability stay in their jobs. 

Senator Srennis. I am sure you have seen that, but what I am 
coming to is the security and permanency of this employment, if you 
want to put it on an employment basis, that that is one of the main 
attractions to the men who have gone into the service as a career. Is 
that true? 

Mrs. Rosensere. I think the security is far overbalanced by the 
hazards, especially in the days we live now. I think there is very 
little security for a man who any day may be ordered to risk his life. 

Senator Srennis. I am talking about security as meaning con- 
tinuity of employment. There is more or less a contract with the 
Government that as long as he doesn’t do something to be dismissed 
for cause, he will be permanently employed and promoted according 
to his age and time; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mrs. RosenserG. No, sir. He will not be promoted in age and time. 
He has to pass a Review Board. 

Senator Stennis. Without going into the detail, time is short, but 
that is his general expectation and one of the reasons why he goes in 
there, isn’t it, the security and the continuity and for prospects of 
promotion ? 

Mrs. RosenserG. Well, I would say, Senator, that part of the Hook 
Commission’s report was based on the hope that we get men who do 
not only go in for security but who go in for career service. The 
man who only wants security in life is not the man who contributes 
most. 

Senator Stennis. That is the theory, but I have talked to many 
boys who apply for appointment, and that is a matter they always 
bring up, and I think properly so. 

Mrs. Rosensere. I agree it may be part of it, but I think in peace- 
time it is more part of it than in the times in which we are fiving 
in today. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t mean to argue the question. I have a 
memorandum here that is in regard to some information I received 
from a gentleman whose judgment I respect. He told me that a lieu- 
tenant in 1942 had more or as much responsibility as a captain does 
now, and in many instances as much as a major has now. I state that 
as a matter that I am informed on by a person in a position to know, 
and whose judgment I respect. Do you have any comment to make 
on that now? 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. I never know how to comment on a general state- 
ment, Senator, but I can give you a specific experience. I saw a 
lieutenant who commanded a company in Korea after every officer 
was killed and he continued to command it and took all that responsi- 
bility that any older man or higher rank could have taken. 

Senator Stennis. I w ouldn't detract one bit from that officer, but 
I don’t think your answer at all touches my question. I am talking 
about in the general services today, outside the fighting front, that 
generally the ‘situation has changed so much since 1942 that the load 
of responsibility that you emphasize that a lieutenant used to carry, 
now you have promoted them up to where you have captains and 
majors carrying that same responsibility, and in that way you have 
increased their pay without express authorization by Congress. What 
do you have to say to that, please, ma’am ¢ 

Mrs. RosENBERG. I would have to say this: We are only allowed to 
promote people in proportion to the number of men we have. So we 
could not go out of line on that, and it would be impossible for us to 
promote men just in order to get them more salary. The percentage 
is fixed, the ratio is fixed. 

Now I can’t answer your statement because I have not compared 
all the past responsibilities of lieutenants as compared to the respon- 
sibilities of lieutenants now. I do know I was connected with the 
armed services in 1942, and I have seen lieutenants in responsibile po- 
sitions then and I have seen them today in responsible positions. I 
think we see less in Washington 

Senator Srennis. Your experience on that is worth something, 
because I think you are up on your job, and you are the civilian repre- 
sentative in those services. I am not charging this, I don’t know, but 
it is seriously charged to me and put up to me as part of my respon- 
sibility as a Member of the Congress. 

Mrs, Rosensere. And because you are good enough to respect my 
opinion, I cannot give you a categorical statement that it is or is not, 
sir; so I will look at it and let you ‘know. 

Senator Stennis. I know you can’t give a “yes” or “no” answer, 
As part of that same subject, I have been told that j junior officers now, 
lieutenants, carry ordinarily the burden that your senior noncommis- 
sioned officers carried 10 years ago. Could you give me any light on 
that ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would say I would have to investigate it gen- 
erally. I have never heard that charge made before, so I would like 
to look into it. 

Senator Stennis. I don’t state it as a charge, I don’t charge that. I 
don’t want to recklessly throw charges around, but that is seriously 
stated to me by persons that know. i 

Mrs. Rosensera. I know when I go to visit camps or bases I see that 
the sergeant still has an awful lot of responsibility. Sometimes I 
think he is a bigger man than the second leutenant. 

Senator Stennis. I remember when I took ROTC, the very fine 
maste r sergeant, I believe they called them then, I remember what 
splendid men they were. 

If you will look into that, I will appreciate it. I don’t know any 
other way to get at it. 

Mrs. Rosensere. I will do it. 
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(Mrs. Rosenberg subsequently submitted the following statement :) 


The only practical means of comparing responsibilities is to compare ranks 
and jobs assigned in tables of organization. Although the general character of 
our organization has changed since World War LI, the responsibilities assigned 
to the persons making up these organizations has not changed materially. See- 
ond lieutenants still command platoons, fly as pilots, navigators, or bombardiers, 
and ensigns still perform the same shipboard duties as were performed by them 
in World War Il. Noncommissioned officers still make up the backbone of any 
organization. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cain. Might I ask one question / 

Senator Russet. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. Madam Secretary, the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
provided, as I understand it, that colonels having 30 years of service 
who had been passed over for promotion to the grade of general 
officer, but who in many instances might now be serving as te mporary 
general officers, must be mandatorily retired on June 30, 1953 

This committee is giving or will give some serious consideration 
to this question because of our desire to conserve manpower as much 
as possible. If you are familiar with this question, would you address 
yourself briefly to it? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I am familiar with the problem that we have. 
A few hundred officers in the grade of colonel have been passed over 
twice by the Promotion Board, and unless we ask the President for 
an extension by Executive order, we cannot retain them in the service. 

I must take the opinion of the military men as to whether that is 
advisable or not. General Marshall had given this a great deal of 
thought before he left as Secretary of Defense. He felt very strongly, 
sir, that it was of the utmost importance to give the younger men in 
the service opportunity for promotion. He brought out the ex: imple, 
for instance, of the Air Force, which was a younger service and in 
which, therefore, the younger men had more chance for promotion. 
He felt that these avenues for promotion should be left open. 

Because he was positive on it and had written a recommendation 
on it—and, therefore, I feel at liberty to quote him—he recommended 
against the extension, against keeping men in the service who have been 
passed over twice. 

Now we have given serious consideration to it because there are 
many officers who will come up next year who are in even higher ranks 
than colonels, for whom we have no other avenues of promotion, and 
who may have to be retired. I have asked the Army to consider 
that maybe there is a percentage of those officers who are so useful 
that their services should not be discontinued, but that we should ask 
for a percentage to be retained. 

Senator Carn. I have two brief related questions, if I may. Is it 
not safe to assume that many of the assumptions made by General 
Marshall and others giving consideration to the question were based 
on a peacetime military operation in which you automatically would 
wish to provide the greatest incentive for the advancement of younger 
officers in the service ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. No. We considered very seriously, Senator, the 
fact that we are calling men back from the Reserves, from private life, 
and the validity of calling a man back from private life when you 
have invested a number of dollars and effort into training a man who 
is im Regular military life. 
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It is being considered very seriously. We have taken it up at the 
Joint Chiefs, and we will have a recommendation on it very soon. 

Senator Carn. My second question, mostly for the record: In the 
future I am advised that there are a number of such regular colonels 
who are likely to be retired automatically on June 30, 1953, who now 
have talent so well recognized that they are presently serving as briga- 
dier and major generals. You were aware of that as being a fact, 
were you, Mrs. Rosenberg ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenserc. 1 would say—and I am not sure of that—those 
would not fall into that category. 

Mr. Adams, are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Apams. I think Senator Cain is talking directly to General 
Marshall’s memorandum. I think the bill he has in front of him 
and which he is discussing would fall within General Marshall’s 
memorandum, and I think we have a report nearly ready. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The question specifically asked was in regard to 
colonels passed over twice who are now serving in temporary rank. 
Evidently they are capable of filling the temporary rank. Have we 
differentiated between those? I have not seen that, but I will look 
into it. 

Senator Jounson. I assume Senator Cain has information similar 
to that which I have received. Last week a colonel came in who is 
head of a combat group and had 10 high efficiency ratings, but he had 
been passed over twice. 

Senator Carn. That is precisely to what I address myself. 

Senator Jounson. He was told under the law they are required to 
et rid of him. His work was satisfactory, his efficiency ratings were 
1igh, and his people, he was informed, know the thing youdo. “You 

go ) back to the Reserve and we will assign you here as a Reserve officer 
with the same pay and everything you are getting now.” He said, 
“No,” that he didn’t want to do that, ‘that he didn’t want to go back to 
the Reserves. 

What will happen? He said they told him, “When you get out, we 
will order up a Reserve officer to do the same job.” His question 
was, “Why can’t you invoke the provision of the statute to take care 
of the situation which Congress anticipated would happen in case 
of emergency and ask the Pr esident to recognize me ¢” 

I know at least one colonel is going around with that story, and I 
know the junior Reserve officers that heard that story in my office were 
rather incensed that the Department would refuse to give considera- 
tion to the emergency provisions of the statute that Congress intended 
should apply in an emergency like this. 

Mrs. Rosensere. I don’t think you realize how much consideration 
we have given, and a percentage—— 

Senator JoHNSON. Maybe “consid “consideration” is the wrong word—per- 
haps it should be “action”—but Congress said in case of emergency of 
this kind that you are authorized to waive this peacetime provision. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Before any action will be taken to let those men 
go, our recommendations will be up and as long as this committee is 
interested in it, I will be very happy to discuss it with the committee 
and show it to you before we recommend it to the President. 

Senator Carn. Madam Secretary, I am only one of several who are 
hopeful our committee will give consideration to this question, and 
this is to establish our interest, and you have already indicated your 
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serious concern with the question and will be prepared to testify ; is 
that right ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will, sir. 

Chairman Russevy. Any further questions ¢ 

Madam Secretary, you always make a very clear and able presenta- 
tion to the committee, and we are glad to have had you here this 
morning. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Russet. Gentlemen of the committee, Mr. Whiting, 
who was a member, I understand, of the Hook Commission, is here 
and wishes to testify. I am advised by the staff that Mr. Whiting 
wishes to get away today. If he will be generous enough to stay here, 
we will see if we can get through with Mr. Whiting today, and if we 
can’t do so, we will have to ask him to come back tomorrow. 

Mr. Whiting, will you proceed? First please identify yourself for 
the record. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE H. WHITING 


Mr. Wurtine. My name is Lawrence H. Whiting. Iam a resident 
of Chicago, Ill. My business is banker and industrialist, formerly a 
member of the Hook Commission; for the entire period of some 30 
years before that I had some experience in military operations, per- 
sonnel, and pay. 

Chairman Russeix. Now, Mr. Whiting, we will be glad to have 
you make any statement you see fit to the committee with respect to 
this bill. 

Mr. Wuirine. Mr. Chairman, I realize that your time is vital 

Chairman Russeii. Now we will take the time. I understood you 
wanted to get through today, and if you wish to, we will give you all 
of tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Wuirtna. I came to be here last week, but I have stayed over 
for this meeting, this hearing. I think I can keep on the target and 
rather briefly state what the Hook Commission and its membership, 
which I have polled, feel about the provisions of this bill and the fair- 
ness and justice of an increase of 10 percent, as provided in the bill. 

If I may be allowed, Mr. Chairman, to give you the philosophy of 
the Hook Commission and tell you something of its work—it will be 
very brief, the statement I make—it might indicate to you, Senator 
Stennis, and Senator Hunt, and Senator Saltonstall, and Senator 
Johnson, and Senator Cain, the reasons why we built the Career Com- 
pensation Act as it was built and why we made the Hook Commission 
report as we made it. 

That Commission was officially named the Committee on Armed 
Forces Pay. It was selected by Mr. Forrestal with great care. He 
wanted four different types of people on this Commission. He wanted 
industrialists of outstanding ability, who knew great operations and 
who were responsible for the management of those operations, and in 
Mr. Charles E. Hook, then chairman of the Armco Steel Co. of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, he got "such a man who had been for nearly 50 years in 
industry, starting at the bottom and going to a place where he drew a 
very large income, was director of many corporations—Westinghouse, 
Equitable Life, railroads, banks, and so on. 
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Mr. Keith McHugh, now president of the New York Telephone Co., 
was at that time the vice president in charge of finance for the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., who in the period of 30 years had had 
every one of the problems arise in the management of personnel and 
payment of personnel and handling of retired pay for personnel that 
you would have in the Military Establishment, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Temple Engineering, a man of exceptional abil- 
ity, just elected to the National City Bank in New York as a director, 
and many other corporations. 

Mr. McHugh had available probably the finest group of men on 
personnel in the United States because they employed at that time 
674,000 people in 133 component companies and had every personnel 
and pay problem that could arise. They were probably as advanced 
as any company in America in their per rsonnel practices. They were 
operating in every State and every Territory ond abroad, so they were 
on a national scale. 

Mr. McHugh took principally the task of matters of retirement, 
matters of allowances, matters of increasing steps in pay. 

My own experience had been that of a banker and industrialist in 
corporations, cuales, but it had probably, if I may be immodest 
enough to speak about it, a long experience with the military. 

I was a member of General Pershing’s staff in World War I under 
the title of Chief Personnel Officer of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. I was very young, but I became part of a group known as 
the committee on classification of personnel. I was assigned to this 
commission and was the first personnel officer assigned. 

I only speak of that because when I arrived in France, one of the 

earliest problems was the question of what to do in the matter of the 
payment of several thousand soldiers and sailors and marines who had 
not been paid for several months because their service records hadn’t 

caught up with them, and you couldn’t pay a man without a service 
record. 

During the first 10 days I was in England I had been given instrue- 
tions to call on the British military, the adjutant general of the mili- 
tary services, General McCready, and the British military secretary 
and paymaster and learned how they paid their men. When I arrived 
in France and reported to General Pershing, he asked me if I knew 
enough about the pay system to get some money for these men. 

I told him I had had the good fortune to talk to the Australians in 
London and was familiar with an auxiliary pay system whereby you 
could pay men by certification and pay them a certain amount of 
money as the Australians did. It was a long way from home for the 
Australians and their troops had many problems that we had. 

We then put in, and I supervised as chief of personnel, the pay 
system, and he laughingly said, “You ought to Benden a military 
banker; that is your business.” 

Then I began to try to learn something about this business of paying 
military yer sonnel, and for these 35 years have, as an assignment at 
various places in the Military Establishment and as a personal student 
of that particular field, studied and worked at the question of military 
pay systems, starting back a long time before we became a Government 
and am now writing a book on military pay scales, pay systems, the 
American system, starting with the Revolutionary War. 


The man of the greatest experience in this Commission probably was 
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Well, to bring it down to date, over a period of years, I was in this 
1923 hearing, Senator Stennis, that your good question brought up, 
that reminded me of the 1923 situation again, Senator Cain, because 
then they said to the military, “We are awfully sorry for you, we 
know you are having a dreadfully hard time to live, we can’t give 
you any more money than you have, but if you are willing to take a 
promotion instead, we will promote you, but we won't pay you any 
more money.’ 

The outstanding feature of that particular board’s activities was 
the final agreement that a lieutenant colonel and a brigadier general, a 
colonel, and a brigadier general of 30 years’ service, “would draw ex- 
actly the same pay. 

Senator Stennis. When was that? 

Mr. Wuitine. 1923. We then began to revise the pay and at that 
time I went on a group known as the war council, with the various 
secretaries under Mr. Weeks and Mr. Hurley and various secretaries, 
and continued for a period of years on a committee of 15 known as the 
Business Council of the Assistant Secretary of War’s Office. We only 
then had a Secretary of War and an Assistant Secretary. 

It was so composed that there were two men from each of the serv- 
ices, two outstanding men, railroad men, great manufacturers in steel 
and iron, and employers of labor, and fin: sally a liaison officer. I was 
that officer. 

I am only giving you this to indicate oy these pay bills have 
developed, Senator, “and Iam going to be brief and come to this prob- 
lem. 

In 1939 I came back to the War Department to help rebuild the per- 
sonnel system, and in 1941, February, was appointed as expert con- 
sultant to the Secretary of War on problems having to do with men 
and money and I found that wherever you have men in the military 
or in any other business in the world, you have money problems; so it 
is like bread and butter. You had to consider the two things together. 

In 1943 we recognized the pay system. I could answer your question, 
Senator Cain or Senator Stennis, as to why lieutenants were running 
things in 1942. Many of them had been 17 years as heutenants, who in 
a few months became colonels and generals. They were able, but the 
rules were such that you couldn’t promote them. | 

In 1943 we began to increase pay and we recognized it was not—in 
1942 you had a pay of $50 a month. It had only been increased from 

$30 a few months before, and a few years before that it had been $13 a 
month. We saw to it that the GI got an increase in pay every oppor- 
tunity they had, and General Marshall as Chief of Staff urged, and it 
was determined that these men should be paid. They went to as high 
as we felt we could pay them. They had four increases before they 
ever talked about giving an officer an increase of any kind. 

[ think you must remember and recall, many of you who have been 
here many years, like you have, Senator Russell, than during the de- 
pression they cut the pay of military personnel, and then we came to 
the place in 1945 and 1946 

Chairman Russeti. That is when they cut everything. Congress 
even cut themselves. 

Mr. Wurrine. That is right, but there was rather a serious cut be- 
cause pay was low anyhow, but these men wend on and fought for their 
services because they believed in the country they lived in and were 
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willing to give their best efforts to it. These things oly came to Mr. 
Forrestal’s attention after the death of Mr. Stimson. I was expert 
consultant under Mr. Stimson, and then Judge Patterson was kind 
enough to call me back in the same position, and Mr. Forrestal in the 
same position, and then there came a time in 1947 when there were 
as many as 22,000 resignations of officers and men, warrant officers and 
others offered or arranged for, offered to the Military Establishment 
because they could not live and educate their families and take care of 
the requirements of their living on the pay which they then got. 

Many of them were actually relieved from active service on the 
basis of undue hardship and many other reasons that came up, com- 
passionate reasons, but Mr. Forrestal, being a man of great heart 
and great courage, said there must be something done about this, and 
he talked to many of his:friends, of whom I happened to be one, and 
asked if they would serve in every way they could to help the mili- 
tary establish a fair and just pay system. In every instance I think 
he got a favorable answer. 

He called together in Washington four men, first writing them 
what he had in mind, and those men were Mr. Charles Hook, whom 
T have alluded to, Mr. Keith McHugh, whom I have mentioned, and 
the third, a man of exceptionally fine character and unusual ability, 
the Reverend Father John Cavanaugh, president of Notre Dame 
University, who is a very able businessman as well as a very fine 
religious leader. It was felt that there should be on the committee a 
man whom everyone would feel had the human viewpoint as well as 
the dollars-and-cents viewpoint of this thing. I was the fourth man. 

They divided the duties, working duties—Mr. Hook to handle gen- 
eral operations over-all, and Mr. McHugh to handle the highly tech- 
nical things and technical charts and studies, because we had available 
the finest technicians in the United States for that; and I took the 
general military operations and pay scales, and extra hazard pay 
and that sort of thing, and worked for a year and a half on that job. 
I don’t pose as an expert, but I believe I am well informed on it. 

We then set up a small group, the Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary, men familiar with the civil service operations, men familiar 
with the Treasury Department and budget operations, and men 
familiar with all of the Washington operations in all of the services, 
because we didn’t only talk about Army and Navy and Marine Corps 
pay and Air Forces, but we had the Public Health Service, which 
was a matter of tremendous importance, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Coast Guard, then operating under the Navy. These 7 
services had about 1,700,000 aaa to consider under the new regu- 
lations we were going to have, and it became necessary to work out 
a pay system that would be good not only that day but today and 10 
years from now, 20 years from now. We built what we believed and 
which other military personnel over the world have told me was the 
finest military pay system in the world, the most accurate, the most 
thoroughly studied and worked out, and the most fair and most 
generous and the most workable. 

Now it was built very simply. You saw these charts this morn- 
ing, and if you will allow me a moment, I will go up and with that 
chart give you how this was put together, so that you can see that 
we were trying to do something that the men responsible for the 
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running of the funds of this country would have for a great many 
years. : 

In other words, instead of taking the old system that they had that 
rose in a haphazard way—and I think I can answer these questions 
for you as to how that happened to arise that way, with the Indian 
wars and the West and the South and the bounties and the pays of all 
sorts that gave them—I was thinking of Senator Saltonstall’s State 
when in 1777 George Washington had to appear before the Congress 
and write a lot of letters because John haem objected to their 
paying $6.50 a month to privates in the Continental Army. He 
thought that would cause the financial ruin of Massachusetts, and 
he didn’t want the southern bashaws, as he called them, to receive 
all the money. 

I want to show this one thing we started to do, and that was to 
build a scientific and a sound pay system that great corporations, 
trade-unions, colleges, military establishments, governments could use 
as a standard on which to work out their pay. 

We took as the principal basic feature a stepladder, just an ordinary 
ladder that you might use to put up against the porch and climb up. 
We started the pay of second lieutenants in the case of officers and 
at the grade of private as he came into the service for enlisted men, 
and then every 2 years we increased his pay so that he would know 
what he was going to get in his career, just as it comes here, so that 
he could tell in advance where he would go if he was able to pass the 
physical and military requirements as the regulations were written 
from time to time. d 

We were very careful to work with only actual facts, not with 
what people thought or what pressure groups would bring in or 
what thousands of letters like those letters you read this morning 
would bring in, though we gave complete and full study to every 
recommendation made to us from any Shani: 

We gathered together, without cost to the Government, some of 
the most expert statisticians, actuaries, pay experts in the United 
States, and asked them to give us the benefit of their experiences. 

Then we asked for something that, to the best of my knowledge, has 
never been done before, Senator Stennis, and that was to ask them to 
give us in a hundred separate and distinct groups their actual pay- 
rolls with the men’s names and pay on them from the top to the 
bottom, with all the bonuses, all the regulations, all the things that 
they had in paying men in industry, because all of us are industrial- 
ists, we are not speaking as soldiers. 

My experience was the only experience practically of a military 
experience over a long period. We then took those 2 million names 
and actual pays and by actuarial operations we put them into an 
average income in the United States, starting from Portland, Oreg., 
and going to Portland, Maine, and from Minneapolis to New Orleans 
and not forgetting Wyoming, Senator Hunt, and we found what a 
man got in civilian life throughout the United States on the average, 
and we also found what he got actually, if he was a cattle hand in 
Laramie County or somewhere else or he is up in Seattle, up Seattle 
way, in the orchards, or, Senator, if he came from down in the lumber 
districts with you—we found exactly what he got, and then when 
we got through, we made a median line starting at the grade that a 
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man would occupy as compared to his opposite number of similar 
job in civil life. 

We then took the seven military forces and using the Army as the 
median line, the sergeants and so on—because you heard the colonel 
say that a corporal in the Army is the same as a sergeant in the 
marines, the title is different but the job is the same, or in the Air 
Force—and first we got the military pay all leveled out so that equal 
rank-equal pay—you have heard that many times, but that is an axiom 
in the military, equal rank-equal pay. 

We all know men are not equal in energy, in capacity, in determina- 
tion, and when a man is graduated from the Military Academy or the 
Naval Academy, the man is just as much of a second lieutenant if he 
is at the bottom of the list as if he is at the top of the list, but he wasn’t 
promoted as soon. 

You had promotion by number where the man that was graduated 
at the top of his class had'an opportunity to go into the engineers or 
choose his service, and he may be promoted 5 years ahead of his class- 
mate, so that the lag came there. That was the incentive they had to 
study, it was because he would be at the top of the list just as we then, 
taking the industrial pay system, we began to put an incentive on a 
different basis. 

We said it is our belief that since you are now copying industry and 
industry is copying you and we have one common interest with in- 
dustry and the defense of this country, that we must find a system 
which will work both ways, so that you may bring in from inden 
thousands of officers and enlisted men, millions, and they can be treated 
as they would in civil life and go out and become just the kind of citi- 
zens and friends of the Military Establishment and the Government as 
the officers who leave the Military Establishment and become Senator 
or Governor or Congressman or great industrialist or whatever he ma 
be, as he becomes a friend on the other side to the people. We all 
recognized that life-insurance companies were great repositories for 
the people’s funds, that you had to see that their investments were 
kept fairly sound if you could, and the banks and currency were sound, 
and therefore we came to the conclusion that we had to think in terms 
of what the taxpayer paid, and I didn’t think anyone—I might say 
on behalf of the committee that I didn’t think anyone would point the 
finger at us as spending the public’s funds, because I believe you will 
find the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. pays substantial taxes, 
and I think you will find the steel industry pays substantial taxes, and 
I think you will find the industries I have been in are paying substan- 
tial taxes, and I think you will find that all of these people were cog- 
nizant of the fact that this pay system would probably be used not 
only as the military pay system but finally be worked upon by all 
the other pay groups in the country, which has become the case. 

Now let’s see what we tried to arrive at. We tried to arrive at a 
system so that if you and Senator Hunt were brothers starting out, 
let’s say in Iowa or in Wyoming or in New York or in North Carolina 
or Mississippi or in Washington, and you both went through high 
school, if you were fortunate enough, some of you went to college or 
did not, but went to work. We tried to find out how the man that 
went into the military service could have an equal opportunity and 
responsibility to the man who went into civil life working for the 
Union Pacific Railroad or the Illinois Central Railroad or a packing 
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plant or a bank or as a young lawyer or as a young doctor, as a young 
professional man in any field, if he became county judge, became a 
Congressman, that sort of thing. We started out then and said, 
“What does he get when he starts out in life, when he leaves school ?” 
We let Father “Cavanaugh, at his request, make a very important 
survey for us. He took a hundred colleges and universities and asked 
his School of Business at Notre Dame to get the earnings of men who 
were graduated from American schools and colleges of all types, in- 
cluding church schools like Santa Clara and the Jesuit colleges and 
big se hools like Harv: ard, Yale, Princeton, Mississippi, W ashington, 
Illinois, any schools you may have, University of Georgia, and so on, 
and we found something that sur prised everybody, and that was that 
the average income of a man with an A. B. or B. S. degree from an 
American university, State or private, including Harvard, Yale, or 
Princeton, and the others, Columbia, Chicago, Stanford, who was 20 
years out of school, was less than $5,000 a year. This was in 1948, 

Senator Hun. Twenty years out of school ? 

Mr. Wuirina. Twenty years. We found that Ph. D.’s, men in en- 
gineering, chemistry, et cetera, had an average income of $7,500 a 
y “ar. We found that the graduating class of 1911 at Harvard, after 

25 years out of school, had an income of around $5,000 a year 

Now that isn’t because they weren’t able, because there were men of 
great ability, but they went into teaching, into the ministry, and into 
the groups that helped in life to train other men and gave of their 
life and ability in that field. That was true until we got into engi- 
neers, where we found the average engineer who was 20 years out of 
school made $9,000 a year, and the aver age doctor was then making 
a good deal of money in 1948, he got as high as $11,000 a year, and I 
might say in one profession I know even more, Senator Hunt. The 
lawyers, ‘when they had been out 25 years, got an income of about 

$9,000 a year average, and many of them, as you know, went up to the 
exceptional incomes. 

Now, that being true, we said we must do something to bring the 
man into the military service so that it will make it attractive to him 
for his whole life, not to stay 20 years and when he is 38 or 40 or 42 
or 51 to leave the service and go to civil life and take a big job when 
the service needs him most. 

So we worked those things out so that our pay scale, beginning 
with the man at 22 as a second lieutenant and taking him up to 30 
years, age 52, he would have tthe sort of a picture that you, if you were 
brothers, Senators, would have approximately the same income up to 
the grade of colonel. That is 25 years. We give you a little extra 
as a second lieutenant to bring you into the service, to make it attrac- 
tive. 

Now those pays are very low today compared to what it was then. 
I will tell you something about that. Then we went to a percentage 
increase, year by year. E very 2 years we paid you the same percent- 
ages between these steps in the lad der, so that no man, based on this 
principle, that no man that was a junior would ever draw more money 
than a senior, as happened in place after place in the military pay 
before. We made it so that you would climb on up to the grade of 
colonel and from colonel on you had to give of your life and your 
experience and your ability at a price less than you would get in 
civil life. 
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Now I have heard these stories about the brass being overpaid, and 
when I testified before Mr. Vinson’s committee the first day here in 
1948, the papers came out and said that the GI’s got a comparativel 
small increase and the brigadier generals got 49-percent increase whic 
wasn’t quite the fact, but listen why. 

Lieutenant colonels in the old days were supposed to be assistant 
to the colonel in a regiment, assistant to the colonel, and then he became 
battalion commander in this war because there were many more im- 
portant and larger jobs to do. He got as much money as the colonel, 
and the brigadier general, but the brigadier general was commanding 
many divisions in this war and many times in places like Guam, Oki- 
nawa, Japanese operations, the operations in the Aleutians, opera- 
tions in Italy, operations all over the world that would have been a 
major general in any industrial enterprise, and we wanted to see that 
he got a little better pay for doing that job. 

So we moved him up from the same pay to an increase that gave 
him practically a $1,000 a month pay and allowances and things. That 
brought this pay then to this sort of a scale, so that a captain would 
be on the average generally in the $6,000 area, that the leutenant 
colonel would be somewhere in the $7,500 area in pay and allowanges, 
that the colonel would get up to approximately the $10,000 area. I 
am talking about experienced men. That the brigadier general would 
get to the $12,000 area, and that the major general, the heutenant gen- 
eral, and then the generals at that time would get to the $14,600 ceil- 
ing, and many people s said, “Why are you making a ceiling like that 
for a man like General Marshall and General Clark and General 
Arnold?” 

We said, “For two practical reasons. We are practical men, all of 
us. The Secretaries get but $15,000 a year, the Senators get that pay. 
You cannot in a military operation or military or ganization give more 
to the military than you can the civilian people, because the American 
military poley, first and fundamental, is that the military is alw ays 
subsidiary to the civilian Gov ernment, and that is our No. 1 rule in 
military policy and has always been.” 

Since you can’t take their pay above $14,600, you have got to begin 
to do it by allowances, and we found that we were not the } people who 
were paying the large allowances. I went into the British pay system 
with great care and found that in their senior service, the navy for 
instance, they allow their senior chief, like our Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Fechteler at the present time, they allowed $22,500 for 
that job, $16,000 in pay and $6,500 for so- called table and other allow- 
ance, entertaining allowances. That was a country in desperate finan- 
cial straits. 

I found in a little country none of us knew much about before this 
pay system, I looked at every military pay system in the world, in- 
cluding the Russian pay system, all the old records we had back for 
years, and I found that Venezuela was paying the admiral of the fleet 
who was here on special duty, $50,000 a year. 

I found the New Zealanders and Australians were paying very well. 
I went to Canada and went to Mexico, and I went to Cuba, and I found 
that our pay was not out of line before we passed these final recom- 
mendations into the Hook Commission, and then I wrote—— 

Chairman Russet... You mean to say you are referring to the com- 
plete pay scale or just to the men at the top? 
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Mr. Wurrine. Just thisthing. I am talking about soliders, sailors, 
starting in and going from the bottom, from the water boy to the very 
top. 

Chairman Russe... If that be correct, all the comparative figures I 
have found are certainly in error, because I haven’t found any service 
anywhere in any country that is in the class of the pay of the Ameri- 
can servicemen. 

I think that is proper and as it should be, since we are the richest 
Nation on earth, and we should pay them better. But all the compara- 
tive figures I have seen show our pay scale is a good deal higher than 
it is in any other country. As I recall, Canada’s pay scale is next to 
us, the British is next, and you get down to the French and they are 
about one-fifth of it, and a brigadier general in the Russian army, 
according to the figures I have secured from what I think are reliable 
sources, gets $300 a year. 

Of course, I am not advocating any such thing as that for the 
American soldier, but when you say it is not out of line with other 
countries, I certainly want to see your charts and find out how authori- 
tative mine are. 

Mr. Wuirine. Senator, may I clarify that statement to the degree 
that the American pay system is the highest pay system in existence, 
but there are these special pays and special allowances and other al- 
lowances which give many privileges in many of these countries, which 
we did not know about when we started this pay study. 

Chairman Russetzi. That is true as to your higher echelons, Mr. 
Whiting, but I would like very much to get on to all the allowances 
that these privates get in these other armies. I have made some little 
study of it, although I speak with great trepidation in your presence, 
because I realize you are the outstanding expert in the country on it. 
But I think when you get away from the higher ranks, that there is 
practically no comparison between the pay of aur armed services and 
those of any other country on earth, unless it is Canada and Belgium. 

Mr. Wurrine. That is true today, and in World War I, I went 
through that at great length because the French soldiers got 2 sou, and 
our men got $1.30 a day, and there is a great deal of difference between 
2 sou and $1.30. 

Chairman Russetu. They are not getting much more now. 

Mr. Wuirtina. There is still that problem in Italy and other coun- 
tries, but the British have recently changed their pay and allowance 
and the French have changed theirs, the Italians have changed theirs, 
and the Spanish have changed theirs, and the Canadians have almost 
come to parity with us, and the New Zealanders and Australians have 
too, but I wanted to say to you that we were not the only people who 
treated our senior officers well. Is that a fair statement ? 

Chairman Russeiu. That is absolutely a fair statement. 

Mr. Wuitine. Now we come back to this pay bill, and I think 
I can sum it up without going into a long argument as to why we 
should pay 10 percent here, Senator Russell. 

Our recommendations for pay from second lieutenant to colonel 
was exactly the same rate as we found that people made in every 
kind of a job in the United States. That is before union-labor prices 
went up high and before this wave of strikes and before a lot of other 
changes were made. So that the two brothers went along together up 
to the grade of colonel. 
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Then we found there was nobody in the world in the military or- 
ganization who could work out a pay schedule that would take it above 
the civilian officials of the Government, and therefore we kept it to 
its proper category and its proper balance. Now if I may give you 
the $64 answer that I think is the answer to what you are seeking here 
in the Senate and on this committee, I would say this: 

When our report came in with schedules attached that we recom- 
mend you cut the pay 5 percent for all officers, you cut the pay for all 
warrant officers 3 percent, and you cut the pay 2 percent for enlisted 
men, Senator. 

Now if that pay had been paid and we came back—if the Hook 
Commission had been followed—and I don’t think you will ever find 
anyone who will question the authenticity or the validity or the 
strength of the Hook report as far as pay systems are concerned 

Chairman Russe.u. I wish to say right here that I think it was the 
finest and most complete study I have ever seen by any commission 
entrusted with investigations in the several years I have been in the 
Senate, 

Mr. Wurrre. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russet. I don’t think it was absolutely perfect, but I 
think it was the best and most complete study I have ever seen made 
by any civilian commission appointed for that purpose. 

Mr. Wurrtne. That is very kind of you, sir. Let’s look at this thing 
as a practical group of men, tax men, taxpayers, industrialists, men 
who have studied this problem trying to help your committee, and 
that is my only reason for appearing here. 

It is a matter of trying to be of assistance to you. I carry no torch 
for anybody. If you had paid the schedule which the Hook Commis- 
sion recommended in 1949, the amount of money which is now asked for 
by the Secretary, Mr. Lovett, and the Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Rosen- 
berg, would only be increases of 5 percent for officers, 7 percent for 
warrant officers, and 8 percent for the enlisted men. That is exactly 
what this bill is, Senator. This 10-percent increase is a request to the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate to approve the House bill 
and recommend that a 10-percent increase in pay be made, because 
in all fairness and justice to the Military Establishment, it is an in- 
crease of but 5 percent over the original recommendations of 1949, as 
passed by the House, for the whole commissioned service, a 7-percent 
increase for the warrant officers, which is a small group, and an 8- 
percent increase for the enlisted services, which is the large group. 

So that in effect you can have a sliding scale, Senator Cain, in 
which the enlisted men get the largest percentage of increase, the war- 
rant officer, who is in practically all cases a person with the grade and 
standing of an officer—the warrant officer in the different services 
is in a different category but has all the ability and character of an 
officer, but he is a specialist and is kept as a warrant officer—you are 
doing then exactly what I understood yesterday you were trying to do, 
sir, and that is to find a method by which all men would be treated 
from the very first day of their induction into the service to the day 
they go out as a retired or retained officer, you are doing that very 
job for him, giving him in effect, above the recommendations of the 
Hook Commission, a 5-percent increase for the officer personnel and a 
7-percent increase for the warrant officer personnel, and an 8-percent 
increase for the soldier, the enlisted man from top to bottom. 
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I think that is a valid statement and one that should have great 
weight with the committee. Now I think it might be well, since your 
time is short and I know your patience is a little at an end this late 
in the day, if you would ask me any questions you might like to 
ask. 

Chairman Russextu. I have one question. Did you testify before 
the Senate committee on the Pay Act of 1949? 

Mr. Wuirtne. No, sir, I was before Mr. Vinson’s committee and 
before Mr. Kilday’s committee and the other House committees. 

Chairman Russeii. I didn’t recall your being here, although I 
didn’t attend all the hearings. 

Why was no distinction made in the case of allowance for quarters 
of commissioned personnel between an officer having one dependent 
and one that might have five or six ! 

Mr. Wurrinc. Would you like me to answer that in the exact facts 
or would you like to have me skirt around the edges ¢ 

Chairman Russet. I want you to answer it so I will understand. 
I don’t care how you approach it. 

Mr. Wuurine. It has rather political implications to that, Senator. 
I know what started the matter, because I happened to make the in- 
vestigation. We found that a soldier who had worked in Little Rock, 
Ark., he is called a barn boy down there, joined the Army, and that 
pretty soon in his requests came a request for dependency of a father 
and a mother and 11 children. 

Chairman Russe.u. I am asking about the commissioned personnel. 
I am aware of all the illustrations of the enlisted men, for instance, 
the man in the Navy with 19 dependents and all that during World 
War II, drawing more than a general would have drawn by the time 
he got through with all allowances. I am confining this to commis- 
sioned personnel. We have already made a distinction in this bill 
we passed in 1950 in the case of the enlisted man. It doesn’t go very 
far, but there is a distinction because we give a man with more than 
two dependents more than we do with fewer than two dependents. 
I am talking now in the case of the commissioned personnel. Why did 
you not recognize any difference? I had assumed it was because the 
question wasn’t nearly as acute in 1949 as it is today, you didn’t have 
the same difficulties getting housing, didn’t have nearly as many officers 
to crowd into these military posts, the Army was much smaller in 
1949 than it is today. 

It seemed to me if the allowances mean anything, that the com- 
missioned personnel with more than two dependents are entitled to 
some consideration as well as enlisted men in this scale, if this scale 
is in fact equitable. 

Mr. Wurrue. I think I can answer it accurately for you. You 
are probably one of the greatest living experts on pressure of anybody 
because of the appropriations, and 

Chairman Russein. I have had my share in my time, and have tried 
to build up a resistance to it. I have done fairly well. 

Mr. Wurtine. Most of us have lived under pressure. These com- 
panies said, “Let’s do a job for the Armed Forces and for the Gov- 
ernment while we are at it. Let’s look at what is a fair and equitable 
and just method of taking care of dependents.” That is what you 
want to know, isn’t it? 

Chairman Russe. Yes. 
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Mr. Wnurrine. Well, there are 150,000,000 people in the United’ 
States, as I understand it. They report now 155,000,000 people. But 
there were then approximately 150,000,000 people in 1949, when we 
wrote the report, and we said, “Let’s get all the figures, let’s get the 
Bureau of ta 
average family size is in the United States.” 

The report came out 3.2, an average of a father and a mother and 


one child or no children. So that the-average American family of 


50 millions of family groups, 50 million living groups in the United 
States, that was 3.2. 

So we said, “All right, let’s give exactly what the figures are and 
what an average family is, three people.” We allowed a little extra 
so they could take care of an extra baby or a grandchild or some- 


thing of the sort. That allowance was based on just plain drug-store- 


arithmetic of 50 million living family groups of three people each. 

Chairman Russet. I can see that if it were part of his pay, but 
it is part of an allowance, and you make a distinction between the 
man with no dependents and the man with some, and it seems to me 
it is discrimination against the fellow that has broken that national 
average and has more than one child in his family. It seems to me it 
discourages the growth of families among people that should be able 
to contribute the very best of the citizens of tomorrow that we hope 
will be able to keep this country going. 

Mr. Warring. On our group there were two very eminent and dis- 
tinguished churchmen. Father Cavanaugh was one, and he was not 
completely in favor of this program. 

Chairman Russeti. I would rather assume Father Cavanaugh 
wouldn’t approve. 

Mr. Wuirtne. He also realized we had to, if we were going to be 
fair to everyone in a great nation of 150,000,000 people, we had to 
find as we found the figures and statistics indicated. Now you say 
this: Why did you do that on the allowance basis? The pressure 
was on us not to pass a pay bill which would have any allowances 
but which would give a man so much money, and he would pay every- 
thing just as the citizen did, pay rent for his house or his quarters, 
pay doctors’ bills. 

Chairman Russet. I had understood you seriously considered that. 

Mr. Wuitrnc. We went at that for at least 4 months, and I could 
go into that at great length. But we also found for some years 
during the war men had had a $1,500 allowance per year free from 
income-tax payments, and that that allowance averaged out pretty 
much what the allowance we are talking about here would to the 
average officer and soldier. 

So I assume having had some experience in business, all of us said 


what is the best compromise in this matter? If we are going to take 


away from these officers and enlisted men—and there are some men 
in the enlisted services that aren’t broke, they own ranches in Wyoming 
and they own businesses in Washington and they own real estate in 
Chicago, their fathers die and leave them insurance, all sorts of things, 
and they have tax problems—but in the military itself our calcula- 
tions showed if we took the $1,500 allowance away from the Military 
Establishment as it was then built up, it would be $74,000,000 a year 
that would be returned to the Government in the way of tax. 


bor Statistics and other groups to tell us what the 
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‘So therefore we could give an allowance to those men fairly and 
justly, an amount of money that would offset what they would lose 
in income tax and other things, because for a while there was a great 
feeling that we might not allow these allowances at all, but included 
allin the pay. That was what you might call a logical and reasonable 
compromise. 

Chairman Russet. I just want to observe I shall await your book 
with a great deal of interest. There is nothing more fascinating to me 
than the study of pay systems in the Army ¢ and the methods of r: aising 
armies, where we have employed the system of bounties and had 
bounty jumpers, and the thousand and one elements that have gone 
into the pay of the Army. 

I was very interested in your discussion about paying the men. I 
didn’t know how they ever broke that log jam of not having the book 
to sign, and I find that you are the man that did it. 

Mr. Wuirtng. That is very interesting. The British were responsi- 
ble for that. In the Boer War, following the rule, they took the cash 
with them, they made a rule working in the Boer War in South Afric: 
that they would pay all troops in the field and would pay for local 
purchases in gold, and they actually gave each officer a certain amount 
of money he would carry in a steel chest or in a paymaster’s kit, and he 
paid the men in gold. 

If I may be allowed to just state this to you, because it is very inter- 
esting, when we went into Germany, we had a cost of $1,010,000 a day 
to take care of our 245,000 troops and horses that were quartered in 
there in the occupation. Under the rules of the occupation between 
France and Germany in 1870, what they called the tenth article of the 
agreement signed at Versailles between Bismarck and his group, it 
says all purchases and all quarters and all costs would be paid by the 
occupied country, and France had to pay Germany a very high price. 

We still have that ruling. When we went into Germany, the French 
insisted that we use their French francs at 19.3 cents apiece to pay local 
civil purchases, and that we would have them print them and give 
them to us, and we would then pay our troops with them. 

That caused many complications because over in Alsace and Loraine 
they were taking the German mark at 23.8 cents, which was its parity, 
as against the French franc at 19.3, and there was a tremendous ex- 
change, and some of you may have known sergeants and others who 
got rich at that time carrying a musette bag ‘full of big marks you 
could buy in Berlin for 10 cents and selling them for 19.3. 

We tried to get the Germans to agree to let us use the German marks. 
We met resistance with the British because they said, “We have an 
agreement under the rules of war as they now stand, that all occupa- 
tion charges will be paid in currency of gold w eight and standard,” 
as they had down in South A frie: a, and they said, “so we can’t join you.” 
The Belgians said, “We will agree with w hatsoever the French agree.” 

I took 6 months, was then appointed in a job to work it out for the 
American Government, and went to the Armistice Commission and 
later on to the peace conference and worked out where they agreed 
finally to use invasion currency, printed German marks, and they used 
them for local purchases in Germany. 

I only say this because it is interesting to you to show that some- 
times all Army officers aren’t entirely without some experience. We 
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collected $155 million from the Germans in the way of our occupation 
charges, and as far as I know, that is all we ever collected in World 
War I in the way of indemnities and reparations. 

Chairman Russer. If we had followed your policy in this war and 
had not made the horrible mistake of giving to the Russians the 
printing machines to print occupation currency, which ran down the 
value of it and almost destroyed the base of the German economy 

Mr. Wuittna. It is rumored the boys who left Seoul, Korea, in a 
hurry forgot to take the plates out of Seoul. The system works. 

Chairman Russeix. That was at least accidental. 

Mr. Wuirtna. I realize that, but since there is a little fun in this 
thing, it goes to what actually happens. 

The real picture is that a military does collect a tremendous sum 
back in certain operations in money from people who may have it, 
although when they haven’t got it, you don’t get it back But if you 
will look at our collections from West Germany, you will find we 
have had rather substantial income. 

Chairman Russet. Nearly a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. Wurrtne. I was there for 6 weeks this spring this year, and 
found some of the things you found. 

Chairman Russeu. The civilian departments are about to give that 
back to the Germans. 

Mr. Wuittne. That becomes something else, that becomes involved. 
The military is not nearly as expensive an item as a lot of people are 
led to believe it is. It is not something that wipes out the taxpayer. 
You finally have to come to this problem : Do you want something to 
enforce your treaties and your agreements or not? If you do, what 
do you want? Do you want a debating society or do you want a mili- 
tary force? If you do, you have to pay for it. 

What kind of a military force do you want? A good one or an 
inadequate one? If you want an adequate military “force, you pay 
the price for it, like you do in anything else in life. If you are going 
to have it properly managed, you have to have good management. 
What is good management in the military ? 

Many people would think it is men who had years of experience, 
physically and mentally fit, who have had the courage to carry out the 
rules and the agreements made by the Senate and the treaties that we 
carry out. At jeast, that has been some of us who feel that way. 

If that is true, then take care of your military organization and 
keep it in first-class shape. To keep it in first-class shape you have 
got to pay it and feed it and clothe it. 

Now, if it were an undue amount of money, Senator, that the mili- 
tary was asking for here, or it was 10 percent—I would never have 

ut it, if I had been presenting this case to you, straight across the 
Susan: because that is not a sound way to show this case. 

Chairman Russetx. It is too bad they didn’t get to talk to you. 
Your argument is more persuasive about the 5, 7, and 8 percent. 

Mr. Wurtrne. It is true; it is the argument; it is right on the target. 

Chairman Russeru. It is completely valid if we are to accept the 
assumption that your original pay scale was exactly perfect. 

Mr. Wurrtne. Well, nothing is exactly perfect, but when you take 
2,000,000 men who work in railroad yards and factories and banks 
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and other companies and take their actual payroll and make a median 
line between the grade of colonel and lieutenant and matching them 

up man for man, as they are here, you have got exactly the same pay 
scale for a man in civil life as you have in the ‘Army or Navy or Marine 
Corps or Coast and Geodetic Survey or Public Health Service or Coast 
Guard, and then you have a perfectly valid argument. I could present 
that to you at great length, if you need it presented. 

Chairman Russetn. This problem, Mr. Whiting, is one of the most 
difficult with which people have to contend over a period of years— 
the pay of armed services. There areso many different conditions and 
circumstances and philosophies. When you are in a period of peace, it 
doesn’t present any great problem. You don’t have to have a very 
large Military Establishment, and you have enough people who wish 
to make it a career to obviate r eally any very violent differences over 
the pay. 

When you get into a period like we are in now, you just have to do 
the best you can to deal fairly with these people as American citizens. 
Of course, there are some people in this country who don’t believe in 
any compulsion for mrvel serving in the Military Establishment. 
They think they should have a professional Army and raise the pay 
scale high enough. If it takes $400 a month to get enough privates to 
build a Military Establishment that would enable us to carry out our 
commitments around the world and enforce the treaties to which you 
refer, they think that is the way we should go at it. The majority of 
us don’t think so. 

We are in that period now where we are having to employ compul- 
gion to put people in the armed services against their will, when we 
require a great many of them, when we must realize that they are 
American citizens and try to deal fairly with them, and I think that 
will be the purpose of this committee. 

Mr. Wuittne. May I say just these two things and close. Captain 
Hoyt here I have worked with rd several years. He isan actuary and 
knows these sorts of things. Captain Hoyt and I are diametrically 
opposed—I as a businessman and he as a businessman in civil life—as 
to what the pay should be for naval officers. 1 take the position that 
a naval officer is supposed to be trained to go to sea and fight, and he 
shouldn’t have 25 percent or 10 percent or “15 percent extra doing it. 

Captain Hoyt doesn’t think that is right, you see. My boyhood 
friend was Gen. George Stratemeyer. We grew up together, along- 
side each other, and when it came to the question of taking hazard and 
risk pay out of this question of flying pay, it was most controversial. 

Chairman Russeu.. The submarine service also. 

Mr. Wuittne. Before I did that, I went out with the fleet, I made 
dives in submarines, I was on the Valley Forge when they landed the 
first jets on her. I went out and did everything except nurse a leper 
and blow up stuff under water myself. I saw all these things, and 
then came back and reported on hazard and risk pay. Strat said, 
“Larry, if you cut our pay one penny from the 50 percent, I will never 
step my foot in an airplane again unless you restore that.” 

I said, “Strat, you just as well get ready to quit now because you are 
not entitled to it.” 
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The hazard and risk pay was put on while I was in France, and you 
add three grades—25, 50, and 75 percent, and two of our officers were 
drawing 75 percent pay for operating airplanes. I am going to give 
you what General Arnold said when I went out to California to his 
ranch. I sat down with him one day and said, “General Arnold, what 
do you believe hazard and risk pay means in terms of aviation?” He 
said, “It means the operation of military craft under war conditions’ 
and not these other things that go on.” 

Finally we got a complete accord out of the air service on these 
pay systems—that we would pay a hundred dollars to the man going 
and a hundred dollars to the general going out, but that the man that 
did the fighting got the increase for fighting, hazard and risk pay. 

On the matter of lepers, the nursing of lepers, it is nothing. It is 
$15,000 a year, but we didn’t find anybody that wanted to nurse lepers 
for a 50 percent increase, although we were unable in 50 years of run- 
ning the leprosarium down in Louisiana to find a single case of leprosy 
contracted by either nurses or doctors. 

In the matter of submarines, I know a lot of people didn’t care to 
go down in submarines, and I have never had anybody say to me that 
those submarine personnel—I have never had them say, “You are 
making a mistake in paying those men extra pay.” Because during the 
war the submarine service, if I have the correct figures—and I think 
I have—the loss of personnel in submarines during the war was 26.5 
percent of active men in submarine service. When you got a loss in a 
submarine, it was a complete loss. 

When you got into the thing of diving, you have all kinds of troubles, 
such as how many feet, how far offshore, what happens, and this sort 
of thing. Nobody complained about that, because nobody wanted to 
do it. 

Then came the combat pay, and we wrote into this bill—the Senate 
wrote it out and the House wrote it out—that in the areas in which 
men were in combat that the losses were greater in the enlisted groups 
and officers and especially in the officer category of company leader in 
the infantry than in the air and in the field artillery. I gave them the 
figures. We wrote in there that the President of the United States 
or his designated authority could designate where these combat men 
should be paid for their services. 

Now, you sometimes find the losses in infantry outfits running 65, 
70 percent, and in another operation you find 6 percent in the same 
army or expeditionary force. You have to work this all out by mathe- 
matical calculations. 

Probably the best pure mathematician in New York we obtained, 
who was the man who figured out the price of money for the big 
banking houses. 

What I am trying to say to you, Senator, in summing up my testi- 
mony, is that the Hook Commission is unanimously in favor of this 
increase in pay. We think our original recommendations should have 
been passed by the Senate; that we were a little more knowledgeable 
at the time as to the conditions and the coming conditions than prob- 
ably the Senate had time to consider, and that now in making this 
increase, if you grant it—and I hope, sir, you will, this committee— 
that you are just granting what would properly be a 5 percent in- 
crease to the officers, a 7 percent increase to the warrant officers, and 
an 8 percent increase to the enlisted men. 
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Chairman Russeitu. Well, you have certainly been an interesting 
witness, and we have enjoyed your presentation. 

Are there any questions ? 

Senator Carn. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. I have several brief ones. Let’s satisfy my curi- 
osity in the instances—presumably they are not very important—of 
lieutenant colonels and colonels, brigadiers and major generals, get- 
ting identical quarters and subsistence allowances. There must be 
a reason for that. 

Mr. Wuirtnc. Yes, we can answer that for you, and it is the queer- 
est answer you will get. ‘The families of officers are raised generally 
between the grades of first lieutenant and lieutenant colonel in the 
old Army. i s a rule, a man was 52 or 53 years old before he got to 
beacolonel. That was the minimum. 

Senator Carn. Very young in the old days. 

Mr. Wurttne. In the old days he was nearly 60. Most of the time 
he retired as colonel. Only one-tenth of 1 percent of the men in the 
old Army became general officers. 

Now the time that you need quarters in the service was for the 
captain, the major, the lieutenant colonel, and possibly a young brig- 
adier general—we didn’t have any young brigadier generals then— 
the matter of education, a family with three or four children, and 
you gave him allowances from first lieutenant to lieutenant colonel 
and took it away from him when he got to the grade where he would 
need only two, three, four, five, or six rooms, and a major general 
ate no more than the brigadier general did, and he slept in only one 
bed, and he shouldn’t have any greater allowance than the brigadier 
general had, only for display purposes. 

Senator Carn. Did I understand you, Mr. Whiting, to say it was 
your view that flight pay or hazardous duty pay should only be ex- 
tended during periods of combat ¢ 

Mr. Wurrine. No; you did not. There are more people killed in 
training in aviation than there are in combat, actually officer for 
officer. Your loss of men in single planes is no greater in war than 
it is in training. Now that is true of one or two other branches of 
the service, but it is not true in the infantry, and it is not true in cer- 
tain other operations, such as the engineers and some other groups. 
That is a long and involved and complex study that General Hubner 
and I talked about for 2 years. 

Senator Carn. In this whole question of pay and allowances there 
appears to be some deep-seated, fundamental philosophy. I under- 
stood you to say that a ceiling of $14,600 had previously been imposed 
upon our senior military officers because the civilians to whom they 
reported or under whose supervision they were, were receiving pay 
but slightly more than $14,600. 

Now, the evidence has indicated that there are a number of general 
officers receiving well in excess of this original ceiling or this previous 
ceiling of $14, 600, which in each and ever y instance would place them 
considerably above in terms of pay in the Congress of the United 
States—there is nothing personal in this question at all—but if we 
are determined, as you have so strongly indicated, to maintain a strong 
military, but one which is subordinate, as it ought to be, I think, to the 
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civilian authorities in this country, are we not moving in the direction 
of a lopsided result ? 
Mr. Wurrine. No, sir; I don’t think so. 


Senator Carn. Well, would you just address yourself to that ques- 
tion for a minute, because if in the original analysis you made cer- 
tain to keep the pay and allowances of senior military officers below 
that of their ranking civilian authorities, it seems to me that you are 
now voiding that premise. 

Mr. Wurrine. We wrote into the memorandum that in certain sta- 
tions such as London and Buenos Aires, out in Tehran, and out in 
the Far East like Tokyo and wherever the men become sovereigns, 
almost like General MacArthur and those men, where they had great 
authority and great responsibility, that they should have an allow- 
ance—I think, Senator Russell, you probably passed this—I wrote the 
language exactly as it was written in the special allowances for the 
State Department, and they have the pay and allowances as may be 
granted by the Secretary of State for those unusually expensive cen- 
ters. That was written out of the bill in the House. They would not 
take that. 

Now, you have a great many generals. Without looking at the 
records, I can tell you there are very few general officers or any other 
officers who have pay in excess of the civilian heads of the Govern- 
ment, the Secretaries and the Congressmen and those people, even 
then. There were one or two or three flying officers who got a little 
more, and I said, “You are getting 75 percent, now quit. You will get 
yourself in trouble and the others.” He was called a senior military 
aviator. There were two of them, and one of them quit immediately, 
and the other fellow went back to 50 percent. 

Then came the question of cutting it down to where they would be 
under the civilian Secretaries. Now the next thing we did in the 
matter of allowances was to follow exactly the same language in 
allowances as granted by the Congress of the pomnee States for an 
expense allowance there. I think it is $2,500 a y 

Senator Carn. May I interrupt to say that, ead fortune permit- 
ting, that expense allowance is shortly to be t aken away—thank good- 
ness, from my point of view—from every Member of the Congress. 

Mr. Wurrine. That may be true and it may be true in the military, 
but they did take away from the military dependencies, we took away 
from the military special allowances. I don’t know whether you 
realize it or not, but a soldier or a marine or a sailor in the Navy could 
have had as many as 37 different kinds of pays. 

Senator Carn. No; I certainly did not. 

Mr. Wurrine. Any officer knows that if a man goes out as a combat 
soldier and wins a blue medal which the President said he held with 
the highest distinction of all medals, he got $10 a month; if he is an 
expert marksman, he got so much a month; if he is a cook in the Navy, 
he got extra pay of $5 a month; if he was what is known as a writer, 
for courts martial and those things in the Navy, he got $5 a month; if 
he were a postal employee—you have seen some of these pressure 
things, too, Senator—if he were a postal employee when he went into 
the Army, he got the grade of corporal and five or ten dollars a month 
extra. 

Chairman Russetu. You don’t know anything about pressure until 
you see the postal employees in civilian life. 
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Mr. Waurrtne. I am addressing myself purely to the military, Sen- 
ator, and I just wanted to say to Senator Cain that. these allowances 
of $500 for lieutenant general are perfectly ridiculous. Let us take a 
man that was the most successful commandant of Fort Riley General 
Staff School during the war. I used to live at his house and felt em- 
barrassed every time I went, because he was the very soul of hospitality 
and a superb general, but I knew he couldn’t afford to feed me and 4 
and 5 or 6 or 7 or 8 or 10 visitors a week or maybe 15 visitors, day 
after day, month after month. 

So one day I suggested he use the library fund for it. That isn’t 
in the regulations, but that is what happened. They started a library 
and sold books and made enough funds to take care of this very 
distinguished soldier. 

You have any number of men on duty who will spend their last $2 
to be good to you when you are on a trip; over in Germany, for 
instance, Senator Russell, and then for the next week or two or the 
next 2 months they have hard going and don’t get the new uniform, 
don’t do this or don’t do that. That is the practical side of military 
pay. 

If you are going to ask a man to be your representative and do these 
things and he can’t write an expense account and say on it, “To enter- 
taining Senator Russell and committee from the Armed Forces, $200,” 
he is going to pay it himself, or the mess fund or something else is 
going ‘to do it. You have to look at the practical side. 

Chairman Russeix. In my case I wouldn’t let him do that. 

Mr. Wuittne. He can’t do it under the military service. 

Senator Carn. When will your book come out ‘ 

Mr. Wurrrna. I imagine in June. 

Senator Carn. I just bespeak my own interest. I think that will be 
a real constructive chapter of history. We will look forward to read- 
ing it-at the first chance. 

Chairman Russeti. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, I should like to say for the record 
that I think we of the committee who were fortunate enough to be 
able to stay here and hear Mr. Whiting’s presentation have had an 
excellent, although it is brief, education in the history and origin of 
pay in the various services, which we never had before and which 
we couldn’t have acquired in any other way. 

I think it is a tribute to you, Mr. W hiting, to leave your work—I 
happen to know what your business is in particular and know how 
busy you are—to give your service, come down and stay with us for 3 
or 4 days, to help us on this problem. You are certainly an example 
of a wonderful American citizen. 

Mr. Writing. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Russeti. Any further questions? Senator Long? 

Senator Lone. At the time you worked on this last pay schedule, did 
you anticipate at that time, or did you take into account, the elimination 
of this $1,500 allowance on the part of servicemen or officers? I be- 
lieve they had such an allowance as that in their tax which is prior to 
this last pay raise. Their pay was increased and the tax exemptions 
were reduced. Was that taken into account? 

Mr. Wurrtna. We were pretty disturbed about that. We felt mili- 
tary officers wanted to be considered as citizens, just the same as any- 
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body else, and given no favors they didn’t earn; if they didn’t earn it, 
they shouldn’t have the pay. 

Therefore, we took away from them and put them back in a taxpay- 
ing bracket and made allowances for the children, for movies, et cetera. 

‘Senator Lone. It is my recollection that some servicemen, junior 
officers, particularly, pointed out to me at the time they got their pay 
raise that then their tax exemption was eliminated, that they found 
that the net pay raise was very small. .. 

I wondere if that was intended to be put in that fashion or if they 
got a pay raise to compensate for the fact that the exemption was being 
eliminated. 

Mr. Wurrr1ne. They got a pay raise to compensate for the tax exemp- 
tion being eliminated. It was also taken into consideration that we 
would adjust, before this bill was finally recommended, any pay sched- 
ule which would give a man less in any category in the seven services 
than he was drawing when the pay raise went in, including the deduc- 
tion for income taxes, except in the case based on pure taxing, but not in 
the case of a wealthy man who had outside income, as many men in the 
services had. If you take what their other income was after their 
families left them some money and things, you couldn’t possibly com- 
pensate, but we took this one basis, after many talks, that we con- 
sidered that the military had the same rights and duties as citizens as 
all other men, whether they had ever v oted or hadn’t voted, and there- 
fore they took the same burden, but we would give them enough money 
to meet those burdens. 

Senator Lone. I believe you state this pay bill would actually work 
out to be 5 percent, 7 percent, and 10 percent. 

Mr. Wuirrne. Eight percent 

Senator Lone. And 8 percent. I must apologize that I got in late 
in your testimony. Is the basis for that partly the fact that those in 
the upper brackets pay a higher percentage of their income in taxes? 

Mr. Wuirine. No; I am glad you asked me that. I have had great 
admiration for what you have done in the Senate. 

The thing that caused this to be brought about was that I said 
to Senator Russell that this was the $64 question that I wanted to 
pose to you: That in 1949, when the Hook Commission brought in 
its report and its tables, those tables were based on exactly what 
two brothers starting out in Louisiana would have gotten if one went 
into the military service and the other into a bank or a railroad or 
political life or elsewhere, that they did not see fit in the Senate to: 
follow the House recommendations, and those charts and tables, but 
that they cut all officers 5 percent, all commissioned officers, warrant 
officers 3 percent, and all enlisted men 2 percent. 

So therefore if they had not done that in 1949 and had followed 
the Hook Commission’s tables of pay, which we believed were correct 
at that time on a scientifically correct pay schedule, that all you would 
be asking for now in _these new pay scales would be a 5-percent in- 
— for officers, a 7- percent increase for warrant officers, and an 

8-percent increase for the enlisted men. Is that clear to you, sir? 

Senator Lona. Yes, sir. I see. It seemed to me that the greatest 
difficulty in getting a fair pay-raise bill is that everyone is willing 
to go along with adding something extra for the fellow at the bottom,, 
but usually the man who is a little bit more fortunate to have been 
successful in his line of endeavor is neglected. I managed the pay 
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bill on the floor on one occasion, and I found it more difficult to get 
Congress to go for a pay raise for somebody in the upper brackets 
than to get them to go for a much more lopsided pay raise in the 
lower brackets. Congress is sympathetic to the little fellow, even 
though his civilian counterpart is not making half what he is making 
in the armed services. 

I take it you would favor a flat 10-percent across-the-board increase 
without imposing a ceiling, or do you think we ought to have a ceiling? 

Mr. Wuirttnea. No, sir; I recommend not only personally but on 
behalf of the Hook Commission—I have talked to the other three 
members and am authorized to speak—on the basis that we are for 
an increase of 10 percent. 

I would never have used, as I said to Senator Russell, the term 
“straight across the board”, it is too much a race-track term. I under- 
stand it perfectly, but I wouldn’t have used it in this pay bill. 

Senator Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirtnea. I would have said to you this, Senator Long: That 
you should have paid these men in 1949, with oncoming increasing 
costs, which we could foresee but possibly the Senate w anting to 
economize, didn’t foresee; we would have — them that extra 5 
percent you cut out; we would have paid them the extra 3 percent 
you cut out; and we would have paid them the extra 2 percent that 
you cut out, and today you would only be speaking of a raise of 5 
percent to these people and 7 percent and 8 percent. 

Other Government bodies have had an increase of 10 percent last 
fall. The military will not be out of line and will not be up to the 
increases that you have approved for other civilian and other bodies 
in the Government. It is a fair and a just and a reasonable and a 
valid request of the Secretary of Defense and his deputy for this 
pay bill and would not be giving these people, as compared to the 
day in 1949 when you passed this bill, but an increase of 5 percent 
for commissioned officers, 7 percent for warrant officers, and 8 percent 
for soldiers. 

Is that a fair way to put it? 

Senator Lona. I understand that you are very much in favor of 
the combat-pay provision, particularly for the Infantry. 

Mr. Wuirtne. I wrote into the bill two things that they turned 
down, both of which they are now going to ac cept. One is infantry- 
men took the largest percentage of ‘battle loss of anybody except the 
submariners, which I qualified, who took 26.5 percent loss in the 
period of the war. That hasn’t been published, and I hope it isn’t 
generally in the newspapers, because it might hurt the submarine 

service somewhat if we get into the oper rations you are probably 
familiar with. 

I also wrote that since the Infantry loss was that high, that they 
should give extra pay to the infantrymen exactly as they give it to 
the Air or the paratroopers or the other services. It was finally 
compromised. I remember very well the question, “Wili you com- 

promise, Larry, on the basis of ‘$100 for an officer and $50 per man 
per month, which is the way a paratrooper gets it?” I said “Yes.’ 
No. 2 is the matter of pay. There, Mr. Senator, I probably shouldn’t 
say this, but I am going to. It would be interesting. I wrote in 
the bill this suggestion for study, and made the study. We should 
give $10,000 worth of free life insurance to every man in the military 
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service who died on active service. I am going to tell you what I 
haven't told other people, and this is the reason for it. ‘I have had 
Jong experience in checking costs of operations and that sort of thing, 
some in the actuarial and industrial fields. 

We sent in a group of expert industrial and actuarial men who 
found if we kept no records and didn’t have a contributory-pay 
system in this matter of that $10,000, and didn’t keep all the supervision 
that we had, which took at least 11,000 people, we could have gotten 
rid of that many at that time, that the cost would have been substan- 
tially less by paying the $10,000 free than it would to have them 
pay and keep all administrative overhead. 

The exact figures will surprise you. It cost 6 percent to administer 
it. If you kept this long rundown payment every month it costs. 
2 percent, as we estimate it; if you did it by paying when the man 
actually died in line of duty. There was a 4-percent benefit. to the 
United States Government by getting rid of 11,000 employees that 
we used. I am talking about men in the services also, and these over- 
head costs, to give him free insurance as against giving it to him 
for pay. 

The reason I didn’t talk about it is because every life-insurance 
company in America would have been on our necks. We were all 
directors of or interested in these companies. Because free insurance 
was something that just couldn’t be done, you see. Now, since it has 
been done, they “y are all strictly in accord with it and say it is per fectly 
fine and wonderful—why didn’t you do it before? 

Senator Lone. Probably they were afraid the example might spread 
to something else. 

Chairman Russety. We are certainly fortunate to have had the 
advice of one who has devoted so much time and talent to studying 
this question, Mr. Whiting. If there are no further questions, the 
committee will recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. That time 
is set because three of our members on the Republican side have another 
meeting tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:40 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 11 a.m., Wednesday, January 30, 1952.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1952 


UNITED StTaTEs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11 a. m., in room 


212, Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chairman) 


presiding. 

Present: Senators Russell, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Stennis, Long, 
Saltonstall, and Cain. 

Also present: Capt. Joseph B. Hoyt (USNR) ; William H. Darden, 
chief clerk; Verne D. Mudge and Mark H. Galusha of the committee 
staff 

Chairman Russevut. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning as witnesses the distinguished Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, or their representatives. I understand that Admiral 
William M. Fechteler, Chief of Naval Operations, will be the first 
witness. 

Admiral Fechteler, we are glad to have you here and will be happy 
to have you make any statement you see fit with respect to this leg- 
islation. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL WILLIAM M. FECHTELER, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OVERATIONS 


Admiral Frecnretsr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to express my appreciation for this opportunity to appear 
before the committee in support of bill H. R. 5715, which is now under 
consideration. 

I had a part in presenting the armed forces’ views before this com- 
mittee 214 years ago in support of the Career Compensation Act 
which at that time represented the adoption by the Congress of the 
principles of the report of the Hook Commission, which was organ- 
ized by the late Secretary Forrestal. I believe that yesterday Mr. 
Lawrence Whiting, a member of the Hook Commission, presented to 
the committee the relation between the recommendations of the Hook 
Commission, the pay scales as enacted by the Congress in the Career 
Compensation Act and the pay scales contemplated by the bill now 
under consideration. 

In the course of Mr. Whiting’s testimony, an error crept in, I am 
sure by oversight, which I would like to bring to the attention of the 
committee. Mr. W hiting said that the pay scales as enacted by the 
Congress for enlisted men were 2 percent less than that recommended 
by the Hook Commission. 
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To be precise, the 2-percent reduction applied to the four top en- 
listed pay grades. The pay scales enacte ~ the Congress for the 
lower three pay scales was precisely the same as that recommended by 
the Hook Commission. Consequently, to translate the increases con- 
templated by this bill to those recommended by the Hook Commission, 
the following scale is correct. 

This bill represents an increase for commissioned officers of 5 per- 
cent, for warrant officers of 7 percent, for enlisted of the top four pay 
grades 8 percent, and for enlisted of the bottom three pay grades 10 
percent. Iam sure that that was simply an oversight on Mr. Whiting’s 
part. 

Chairman Russetu. I am frank to say I did not catch it, but I should 
have. I was here when we wrote that Compensation Act of 1949. 

Admiral Frecureter. Now, sir; as to the principle represented by 
this bill in the form of a 10-percent across-the-board increase for all 
grades and statutes, I would like to invite the committee’s attention to 
the fact that this is not a principle which would be peculiar to the 
uniformed forces. It is precisely the same principle that we use in 
the Navy for the industrial people in our shipyards and ordnance 
plants, and that sort of thing. 

As an example, it is the current practice in the Navy that the pay 
of a master shall be 215 percent of the average pay of a machinist. In 
other words, the pay of supervisory personnel is based upon a per- 
centage of the pay of those that they supervise. 

Now, I am sure the committee will have various propositions put 
forward to changing these ratios specifically toward diverting the pay 
which would be assigned, earmarked in this bill for the officers of the 
higher rank to those of lower rank and to enlisted men. I could cite 
several examples of what might be done in that direction. I will give 
you one such example. 

If you were to take out of this bill all of the moneys which would go 
to increasing the pay of flag and general officers, you could then in- 
crease the pay of the enlisted man 4.2 cents per month, or 50 cents a 
year perman. Iam sure that the committee has had the witnesses who 
have demonstrated the need for this bill. I will not take up any more 
of your time, sir. I simply urge, as the responsible head of the operat- 
ing forces of the Navy, that this bill be enacted at the earliest con- 
venience of the Congress. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russexxi. Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. One question, sir, related to this whole problem. We 
are trying to find a way in which to get money to adequately provide 
for the services, which causes at least future thought to be given to the 
possibility of a savings somewhere else. 

The Secretary of Defense was up here the other day and indicated 
that a staff study would be made covering as one example the several 
offices of public information and public relations possessed by the 
four services—Marines, Air Force, Navy, Army, and the Office of 
Defense itself. I wonder if you have ever thought of the possibility 
of having for the Department of Defense representing all of the 
services one unified Office of Public Information and Public Relations 
to serve the services generally. 
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Admiral Fecureter. I think, Senator Cain, that in the first place 
there is such an office in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and 
perhaps all of these other offices that you mention stem up to it. 
I think that public relations is not an activity that can be centralized. 
It is a matter that continually goes on throughout the country. 

However, may I say that I share your apprehension as to the costs 
that the public is subjected to, and I know in my very many and fre- 
quent conversations with the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Kimball, 
that that is continually forward in his mind. 

Senator Carn. I became a bit curious about the matter because, as 
you have said, there is within the Department of Defense an Office 
of Public Information which has within it 16 staff sections which did 
not exist prior to 1947, when we passed the unification bill, and in the 
Department of the Navy, for example, under the Department of De- 
tense, there is a comparable, or so it appears, Office of Public Infor- 
mation having, as I recall, some 42 staff sections. 

I raise this question without prejudice at all, Admiral, and I am 
not an authority, but I am wondering whether or not we might doa 
better job in that direction. But you have no prejudice against-a 
reexamination of the whole question ? 

Admiral Fecuretrer. Not in the slightest, sir. I feel that I person- 
ally welcome any time someone can come in and can tell ‘us where 
we can do better or are doing wrong, because I would be the last one 
to admit that we are perfect. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral Frcureter. Or claim that we are perfect. 

Senator Carn. I have no other questions. 

Chairman Russeii. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. Admiral, are you having much mail pointing out the 
fact that the present allowances to the families of your men in grades 
E-1 to E~7 has not kept pace with the increased cost of living and 
they are having some hardships? 

Admiral Fecureter. Senator Hunt, I have received no mail on that. 
The Chief of Naval Personnel is here, and I think if there were 
any mail on that particular subject, it would come to him. 

Senator Hunr. The greatest volume of mail I have been getting 
with reference to this bill has to do with that particular situation. 
Of course, they may not write you men in the services as they do their 
elected representatives, but that is the point that, to my mind, is up- 
permost in this particular bill, and I think you surely could tell from 
your own observations whether or not you think the families of the 
men in these lower-pay scales are getting along on what they are 
getting fairly well or not getting along. j 

Admiral Frcutier. I am sure that they are not getting along as 
well as we would like to have them get along. 

Senator Hunt. Now, there has been an increase in their cost. of 
living of approximately 1214 percent since the 1949 pay bill. We 
have here a proposed increase of 10 percent, which will still leave 
them approximately 214 percent short of meeting the increased cost 
of living. Are you familiar—has that fact been called to your atten- 
tion ? c 

Admiral Frecntreter. If I am not mistaken, Senator Hunt, there 
was a family allowance bill enacted in 1950, was there not? 
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Senator Hunt. Yes; there was. 
Admiral Fecureter. Which increased the family allowances for 
those enlisted men who had large families. I am quite certain that 
that was enacted in 1950. 

Senator Hunt. In the Preparedness Subcommittee some of our 
work has demonstrated many of the families of servicemen in the 
lower grades live in such substandard situations that it seems to me 
that is the overpowering matter to be considered in this particular 
bill. 

Admiral Fecureter. Of course, there is the matter of housing, 
which we recognize as being one of the most acute problems with which 
we are faced. 

Senator Hunr. Without any change in the bill as far as increased 
compensation to the officer class is concerned, I assume by your testi- 
mony you would not, you do not imply that you would oppose any 
additional increase of allowances for the families in the lower grades, 
if the committee saw fit to increase the bill in that particular? 

. Admiral Frcurerer, No, sir. 

Chairman Russeii. What is your opinion of combat pay for those 
in service in war areas, Admiral Fechteler? 

Admiral Frcuteier. I am told that the Department of Defense is 
on record as supporting the bill which would provide combat pay. 

Chairman Russevu. Is that your own opinion or do you just say 
that is the opinion of the Department of Defense ? 

Admiral Fecureter. Well, sir, my only objection to the bill is that 
I have discussed it not very extensively with the people who would 
be responsible for administering it, and they have not shown me how 
they could administer it properly as yet. I just hesitate to support a 
bill which is probably susceptible of almost as many abuses as it would 
provide benefits. 

Chairman Russe.u. That is a great difficulty that this committee 
has had with the combat pay bill, in seeing that the pay goes to those 
who are really in combat and that it is not used as a bill to provide 
many people who might be in that general area but who would be in 
no actual danger, increased compensation. ; 

Have you or anyone in the Navy Department studied that question 
to see how we might place restrictions in the bill that would assure 
that the men who have actually been in the heat of battle would be 
rewarded, and those who had not would not be able to benefit under 
the bill? 

Admiral Frcurever. No, sir. The combat pay bill is one of chief 
concern to the Marine Corps, and may I suggest, sir, that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps and his people have undoubtedly given 
it a great deal of thought. 3 

Chairman Russet... Well, it also applies to a great many Navy 
personnel, Admiral ? ae 
Admiral Frecureter. Those primarily serving with the Marine 
Corps. 

Chairman Russeii. As I understand the bill, all of the ships that 
have been constantly bombarding the coast of Korea and blockading 
all North Korea and certainly all the naval flying personnel on the 
sarriers there would be entitled to it. Quite a segment of the Navy 
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men would come within the purview of the bill as set up by the De- 
partment in addition to the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Frcuteier. So far as their aviators are concerned, if I am 
not mistaken, Mr. Chairman, it excludes from the provisions of the 
bill those who are drawing hazardous duty pay in any other cate- 
gory. I may be mistaken about that. 

Chairman Russetn. That may well be, but the men who have been 
out there on those minesweepers sweeping up hundreds of mines of 
Russian origin that we have found there in the waters off Korea, have 
been performing a rather hazardous duty. At least if I were out 
there I would think it was pretty hazardous in trying to sweep up 
those mines. 

Admiral Frecurever. I quite agree with you. 

Chairman Russet. And some men have been killed on destroyers. 
One man I believe on the Vew Jersey was killed by ground fire from 
artillery. While it might have been just one, he found it to be rather 
hazardous duty. 

I have been rather disappointed that the Department has not under- 
taken to give to the committee more on that phase of the bill. Of 
course if it is impossible to enact one that will truly award those 
that have borne the heat of battle, without a great many others draw- 
ing benefits who are not entitled to it, we may have to abandon the 
idea, but I had been hopeful that with the help of the Department, 
the men who are so familiar with the activities of the various people 
in the armed services could assist us in drawing a bill that would 
enable us to give a bonus to those who had been in combat, not a bonus 
but a higher rate of compensation in connection with the hazard. 

Admiral Frewreter. Of course, Mr. Chairman, there are on the 
statute books now a couple of provisions which recognize the higher 
compensation for Korea. One of them is the overseas pay for en- 
listed people, and another one is the income-tax exemption for those 
on duty in Korea. I do not think they add up to the same amount 
that this combat pay would, but it is in that direction. 

Chairman Russe.y. It may not be possible of administration, and 
it may contradict the views of various commissions, but there is a 
very strong sentiment on the part of the American people, and I 
think it is reflected somewhat in the Congress, that a man who js 
over there and had to get out of that C hoshin Reservoir encirclement 
in all of the hell of the weather that prevailed, might be entitled to 
more consideration than a man we will say who is stationed in Ger- 
many at the present time. There is a feeling I think on the part of 
the people that the men who have actually been in combat during 
these times are entitled to special compensation. I frankly have not 
been able in my own mind to provide adequate safeguards that would 
give it to only those who have been in danger. 

It is a very difficult problem and I would certainly like to get the 
help of those in the Department of Defense in preparing such safe- 
guards. Any other questions? Thank you, Admiral Fechteler. 

Admiral Frecureter. It is a pleasure to be here, sir. 

Chairman Russevi. The committee is privileged to hear now from 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining who is Vice Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force. General Twining, we will be glad to have your views on 
this legislation. 
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STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, VICE CHIEF OF STAFF 
OF THE AIR FORCE 


General Twirninc. Mr. Chairman, I have with me General Van- 
denberg’s statement which I can read or put in the record as you 
desire, and I would certainly like to answer what questions I can of 
the committee. 

Chairman Russexxi. Well, it is a rather brief statement, General. I 
suggest that you read it to the committee. It might generate a few 
questions. 

General Twinrne (reading) : 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege to appear before 
you in support of legislation to raise the pay of the uniformed services. There 
is little that I can add to what has already been said by the other Department 
of. Defense officials who have preceded me. They discussed with you the con- 
tinuous upward trend in the cost of living since the passage of the Career Com- 
pensation Act more than 2 years ago; the fact that private industry has steadily 
increased the pay of its workers and executives in order to keep pace with the 
rising costs of living; that the pay of other Federal employees was increased 
effective July 1, 1951; but that nothing has been done to readjust service pay. 

These witnesses have also shown that the Consumers’ Price Index in itself 
provides strong justification for the 10-percent increase in pay and allowances 
which would be provided by H. R. 5715. In addition, however, we should weigh 
earefully certain factors that are peculiar to the uniformed services. Your 
Preparedness Subcommittee has presented to you the distressing facts relating 
to the hardships experienced by members of the Armed Forces because of the 
tight housing situation. Unfortunately, these incidents of individual hardship 
are by no means unusual. Moreover, the situation is not one that the service- 
man can control. The military missions require the continuous involuntary 
transfers of personnel from one location to another for specified tours of 
service. These transfers add to the burden of the serviceman and increase his 
financial liabilities. 

Further, while service incomes have been at a standstill, many benefits pre- 
viously available to the military have either been reduced or dissipated entirely. 
Our post exchanges and commissaries have, of course, had to increase prices 
to keep pace with rising costs. In addition, the range of articles on sale at 
post exchanges has been sharply reduced, and only a few weeks ago a 5 percent 
surcharge wast added to all purchases made at commissaries. While the serv- 
ices were thus undergoing a reduction in these benefits, the trend in industry 
was a reverse, further widening the disparity between military pay and that 
of private industry. 

Finally, a pay raise for the military would help to ease the manpower problem 
of the services. By providing compensation more closely related to civilian 
pay patterns such legislation would tend to reduce the turn-over in the Armed 
Forces. Any reduction in the high rate of turn-over would lessen the continuing 
drain on the manpower pool, lessen the liklihood of an involuntary recall of 
reservists, and make for substantial savings to the Government. 

Moreover, the competitive pay rate exercises a strong influence in the reten- 
tion of long-term service yolunteers. Present-day military establishments, with 
their increasing emphasis on highly technical skills, demand a high content of 
long-term volunteers who can be raised through careful training to the neces- 
sary levels of skill. They provide the permanent core of experience that makes 
it possible for a force in being to persist in an optimum condition of readiness. 
But with the widening disparity between service pay and pay within business 
and industry, it is proving increasingly difficult to hold such long-term service 
volunteers. 

By_definition of their missions, the three major combat commands of the 
Air Foree—the Strategic Air Command, the Tactical Air Command, and the 
Air Defense Command—are in a posture of continuous alert, It has been our 
experience, and indeed that of all the armed services, that military efficiency 
is directly related to morale. The desired high morale will be difficult to main- 
tain if the serviceman should ever become convinced that he is bearing, in 
addition to his other responsibilities, an inequitable share of the economic 
burden. The proposed 10-percent increase in pay and allowances would go 
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far, in my opinion, to remove that danger. I therefore urge the early cnact- 
ment of H. R. 5715. 

Chairman Russett. You have brought us a good argument, Gen- 
eral, in retaining the experienced men anyhow. 

Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. General, I have one question here about page 
1, the bottom of the page where it reads: 
the transfer would add to the burden of the serviceman and increase his finan- 
cial liabilities. 

Say a man is moved from here to San Francisco, does he bear all 
the expense of moving himself and his family? 

General Twrntne. No. The Government of course pays his mileage 
and all of that, but if he has a family, he has to take care of them. 

Senator Stennis. He has to pay all of that for his family ? 

General Twining. Not all of it. They will travel with him. They 
have got to move out of one home into another if he has a family. 
Now for the single man of course it is not so important. It does not 
cost anything. 

Senator Sreynis. What mileage does he get? What mileage is he 
allowed ? 

General Twrnine. The mileage is sufficient to cover all expenses. 
It is 6 cents a mile. That will cover, of course, his actual trip, but it 
is a matter of establishing himself in another city. 

Senator STENNIS. He is allowed 6 cents a mile? 

General Twinrne. That is right. 

Senator SrTennis. Is a single man allowed the same as a man with 
a family? 

General Twrntnc. Yes, sir. He is traveling alone. Most of the 
single men move in troop movements or in big blocks of men. 

Senator Srenns. But an officer—is he allowed 6 cents a mile? 

General Twining. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. All right, thank you. 

Chairman Russevi. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. What was the purpose of the addition of the 5-per- 
cent surcharge in the commissaries to which you made reference, 
General ? 

General Twining. I think that was to keep the rate of prices com- 
pared with civilian commodities. 

Senator Carn. Thank you. That is all, sir, at this time. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, I would like again, if I may, to ask 
a question of the Navy, and this is the question. I think Admiral 
Fechteler is gone. Can you tell us, Captain, what percent of the 
families of Navy personnel, first eight grades, receive medical atten- 
tion ? 

Captain Hoyt. I can’t give you an answer on that because it would 
vary from month to month. 

Senator Hunr. Is it less than the other services, because you do not 
have as many installations over the country that are available to the 
families of enlisted men as does the Army ? 

Captain Hoyr. I would say that our percentage is pretty good be- 
‘ause our big medical installations are in the areas where we have a 
lot of people. In other words, at Portsmouth in Virginia, in New 
York, in Boston we have hospitals, in Philadelphia, we have hospitals 
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which have pretty good facilities. 
Oakland and Bremerton. 

In other words, where the fleet comes in we have usually one big 
general hospital with fairly good facilities for dependents. I think 
that where the Navy has a problem is when people do not follow the 
fleet, in other words stay home. If they are in a place, we will say 
in Indiana, where there are no naval facilities within two or three 
hundred miles, they just do not get any medical service. 

Senator Hunr. That is the situation in my State. You have no 
favility in my State. 

Captain Hoyr. That is correct. 

Senator Hunt. So the dependents in that area cannot receive these 
medical and hospital services. 

Captain Hoyr. That is one of our worst. problems, Senator. I 
might say I am chairman of a committee in the Department of De- 
fense that has undertaken a study on that thing. We have been work- 
ing on it for 2 years to try to work out a practical solution to the 
problem and it is quite a problem. 

Senator Hunr. You have not yet gotten unification to the point 
where a Navy family could be taken care of at an Arniy installation ¢ 

Captain Hoyr. Oh, yes, very-definitely. 

General Coiirns. Senator, if I could interject, that same problem 
which the captain has just stated is true of all the services. That is 
not peculiar to the Navy. 

In other words, the families of the men fighting in Korea are scat- 
tered all over the United States and they are faced with the same 
problem. I think it is the same. 

Senator Hunr. Yes, but General, there are more Army and Air 
Force installations all over the country than there are Navy. That is 
the point, but if you have this unification whereby a Navy family can 
receive care at an Army or Air Force hospital, then that puts them on 
the same level. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.z. I want to make the record clear on this. Cer- 
tainly there is no question of a dependence of a man in one branch of 
the service receiving treatment from another branch of the service, is 
there ? 

Captain Horr. No, sir. No question whatever. 

Chairman Russet. Where there is an Army installation with 
medical facilities, a man who is in the Navy, the Marine Corps, or 
the Air Force, his dependents are entitled to treatment just like the 
dependents of those who are in the Army, is that right? 

Captain Hoyr. That is correct. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Long. 

Senator Lone. General, have you made any estimate of what the 
actual net increase is to the average person in the various ranks after 
me get through paying the : additional taxes that would be owed be- 

-ause of their increase in pay? Have you taken that factor into ac- 
roe in figuring just exactly how this pay increase would affect that? 

General Twinine. We have taken what the pay increase would be, 
approximately 11 or 12 percent, and this 10 percent would certainly 
be a great boon to meeting that deficit. 

Senator Lone. It would help. However, it does occur to me that 
those in the upper brackets would not have their pay increased pro- 
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portionately as much as those in the lower brackets, because of the 
difference in the income tax liability. 

General Twinine. Yes. 

Senator Lone. Have you made any attempt to estimate what. the 
actual net increase would be when that fact is taken into account ? 

General Twin1ne. I don’t think I can answer that. 

Senator Lone. I would like to have that figure given to this com- 
mittee. 

General Twining. All right, sir 

Senator Lone. To see what difference that would make. 

General Twrninc. We will certainly get it for you. 

Senator Lone. For example, when the last pay bill was passed, we 
eliminated the $1,500 tax exemption that was given to individual mem- 
bers of the armed services, and have been advised by a considerable 
number of officers that their net increase would vary very slightly 
when that allowance was taken into account, that the tax liability was 
increased substantially, they had to pay taxes also on the pay raise 
and by the time they made those allowances, their pay raise had been 
very, very small, and I am inclined to believe that we are up against 
the same thing here. 

Now that 10 percent increase might be reduced by as much as one- 
third on the part of the average officer, particularly those in the upper 
brackets. There has been some suggestion that there ought to be a 
ceiling imposed on the pay raise in the upper brackets. If that were 
the case, I believe we ought to see what the actual net increase would 
be in the first place before we start imposing a ceiling. 

General Twintne. Let me look into that and we will give you a 
report. 

Senator Lone. No further questions. 

Chairman Russe.y. If there are no further questions of General 
Twining, we thank you, General, for being here this morning. 

We will now hear from the Chief of Staff of the Army, General 
Collins. General Collins, we will be glad to hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 
STATES ARMY 


General Coins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am happy to be here this morning. I will read this statement which 
I think has been distributed to you. 

It is a fundamental precept of our demodcracy that no citizen should 
be denied the opportunity to provide for himself and his loved ones. 

Today the American soldier, and his brother in arms, is as much an 
integral part of the American community as is the industrial worker, 
the farmer, the doctor, or the businessman. He is proud of the fact 
that he is a member of this community, and he hopes always to be 
considered so. 

Like his fellow citizens he too is affected by increases in the cost. of 
food, clothing, housing, and the other necessities which affect the wel- 
fare of his family. When factors beyond his control make it more 
difficult for him properly to care for his family, he should be granted 
consideration equal to that given to other Americans. 

In 1949 the Congress, through the Career Compensation Act, com- 
pletely revised the pay structure for all the armed services. It took 
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this action only after a thorough analysis of the intensive studies made 

by the Hook Commission and in so doing, accepted the basic philosophy 
that service pay should be equated with the pay of civilians in positions 
of similar responsibility and should bear some relation to economic 
conditions. Such action was required in order to attract and retain 
the capable men and women needed to give our Nation the high quality 
of service and leadership demanded under the complex conditions of 
modern warfare. 

Since that time, however, the cost of living has risen more than 11 
percent, and most other citizens of the American community have 
already received pay increases to compensate for it. Since October 
1949 average wages in all manufacturing industries have risen more 
than 17 percent; farm wages have risen 19 percent; and, as you know, 
only last October legislation was enacted which granted other Federal 
employees a pay raise averaging 10 percent retroactive to July 1, 1951, 

That same increase in the cost. of living bears just as heavily on our 
service personnel and their families. The purpose of the legislation 
now before you is to enable our people to meet this increase and to help 
bring their pay scale back into line with the pay scale of their fellow 
Americans, 

Besides being squeezed by rising prices, the man in the service must 
shoulder additional financial burdens through no fault of his own. 
He and his family are faced with extra costs such as those related to 
frequent changes in station and assignments to duty locations where 
housing costs are prohibitive. When he is ordered into a crowded 
housing area, he is often forced to rent or buy the first housing that 
he can find, regardless of its desirability or cost, in order to provide 
shelter for his family. He must bid with higher paid civilians for 
whatever is available. And when he cannot afford to compete, he is 
forced to accept the lamentable substandard living conditions which 
often embitter those who have no alternative but to accept them. 

I know you were shocked, as most Americans were, by the splendid 
report of your Preparedness Subcommittee which portrayed so vividly 
the deplorable housing conditions under which many of our service- 
men are forced to live. It is one thing to live in a community where 
one has made contracts and is known—where one can shop around and 
take advantage of prices—and it is quite another when in the service 
of your country you are required to move into a strange community 
with no alternative but to take what you can get regardless of price. 

There are many enlisted men and officers who, enmeshed in the web 
of high prices, have been squeezed dry of the meager savings which 
were accumulated over many years at great sacrifice. We must as- 
sure them the means to maintain a proper standard of living for them- 
selves and their loved ones. For if our enlisted men and officers be- 
come overburdened with financial distress—and the accompanying 
worry of their families’ well-being—we place in jeopardy that high 
morale which is so imperative to the effectiveness of our fighting 
forces. 

Many of our married career enlisted men and officers are torn be- 
tween their desire for a career in the Armed Forces and the very real 
necessity of providing a reasonable standard of living for their fami- 
hes. Out-of-date pay scales will force some of our best personnel 
to seek new careers and will force us to rely upon those who cannot 
successfully compete for higher paying jobs in industry. 
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We dare not encourage mediocrity as our standard of service. We 
dare not make service to our Nation a luxury that can be afforded 
only by a person of outside means. 

If we lose our trained soldiers because of the higher pay available 
in civilian industry, we lose them at a time when their training and 
experience are beginning to pay the biggest dividends. And, in addi- 
tion, we must then take the time and spend the same amount of dollars 
all over again to train their replacements. Obviously such a policy 
is both inefficient and wasteful. 

Some have suggested that any increase be scaled so that higher- 
ranking officers receive less percentagewise than do the other members 
of the armed services. In my judgment, any such action would be 
grave mistake. Actually, more than 90 percent of the Army’s aye 
tion of the proposed raise will go to our enlisted personnel and com- 
pany grade officers. Less than two-tenths of 1 percent will go to 
general officers. 

What we ask for is a cost-of-living pay increase—a percentage 
pay raise which will in effect give all our personnel the purchasing 
power which Congress granted in the carefully worked out Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. In our Armed Forces we must continu- 
ally encourage success and achievement, and our young men must 
be induced to aspire as young Americans have always aspired. The 
most capable must be permitted to move up; rank and reward must 
be commensurate with increased responsibility. We must maintain 
top leadership of highest caliber and integrity. 

Our country is making great sacrifices In money and materials 
to make us militarily secure and to preserve the freedoms we all 
cherish. Unless provision is made to attract and hold capable lead- 
ers—and I mean leaders at all levels—the great expenditures and 
sacrifices might be in vain. Skilled leadership is indispensable in 
uny military undertaking. 

The hardships occasioned by the rise in cost of living have been no 
respectors of groups or categories—service personnel have suffered 
hardships in equal degree with other Americans. Certainly they 
deserve the same consideration. — , 

I ask, as a matter of urgency and necessity, your immediate favor- 
able action on this legislation. 

Chairman Russet... Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Savronstautn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General Col- 
lins, may I ask you this question. You approve very highly of the 
Hook report and the 1 esults of the Hook report 

General Couiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronsratnt. And that is because it enabled you to make 
more men feel that they could make a life career out of the Army 
services, that is correct, 1s it not ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Now on page 3 of your statement in the 
third paragraph you state: 

What we ask for is a cost-of-living pay increase—a percentage pay raise 
which will in effect give all our personnel the purchasing power which Congress 
granted in the carefully work-out Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

Now previously in your statement you say all Government em- 
ployees had a 10-percent raise last July, as of July 1. Now the 
civilians as I understand it all have to provide their own quarters, 
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they have to provide their own food. Costs have gone up unques- 
tionably. 

Now with the Army there are quarters allowances and subsistence 
allowances. If the Hook report was a correct one, why isn’t the main 
problem that we have in legislation to face the question of whether 
the quarters allowance and subsistence allowance are correct under 
present. circumstances. Isn’t that more of a problem than just a 
10-percent pay raise which will make still very ineffectual the sub- 
sistence and quarters allowances? 

General Coxiiins. Well, the Hook Commission, Senator Salton- 
stall, very carefully weighed in and considered all of the various 
nlowances that the services had of all kinds and characters. Certain 
ones were eliminated as a result of the Hook Commission report. 

What the Hook Commission did really for the first time was to 
establish an equitable pay scale running through all grades in the 
Army including consideration of such factors as medical help and 
rations and quarters allowances and everything else, and they at- 
tempted to balance that off. 

Now actually the full recommendations of the Hook Commission 
were not. followed, and in the upper grades a lesser percentage of 
increase was given. The greatest increase was in the lowest grades, 
and that was t: upe red off to the top, don’t you see, in the Hook Com- 
mission report as actually adopted by the Congress. 

Senator Savronsrat. What I had in mind particularly is, if my 
memory is right on the charts yesterday, it showed $1.20 for sub- 
sistence allowance for certain employees, and the chairman pointed 
out in Washington that is utterly ineffective. Now a 10- pe reent raise 
would put that up we will say 12 cents or something hke that. That is 
still ineffective. 

Now assume that was put up we will say 50 or 75 percent to make 
it effective, wouldn't that help, particular ly in the lower pay brackets 
more than we will say a 10 percent rise on straight salaries. 

General CoLi INS. Well, perhaps that is the case, Senator, but then 
you would really have to balance off everything. I think you would 
have a very complicated affair of going into those allowances in va- 
rious sections of the country and everything else of that sort, and it 
would become a pretty difficult thing to administer, and it would be 
absolutely equitable. 

The Hook Commission, as I said in my preliminary statement, my 
first answer to your question, did try to weigh all these very factors 
in their recommendations as to the changes in the pay scales and al- 
lowances and from an over-all standpoint it is my judgment that you 
cannot correct every item everywhere to perfection, and that this 10 
percent increase across the hoard is the best from a practical stand- 
point that I think you can do, 

Senator Savronsra.. A 10 percent rise then im the Hook Commis- 
sion report would in your opinion make it just as effective now in 1952 
as it was made in 1949 for a career in the Armed Forces; is that 
right / 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir: I do think so. Now you might again 
have to examine the thing 10 years from now if there would be an- 
other change, and | think if your cost of living went down, then I 
think you would want to examine it to see if you would want to re- 
duce it. 


| 
| 
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In other words, the Hook Commission—and I personally think it did 
a remarkably fine job, weighing all of these things—did establish what 
IT regard a fair and equitable pay system. 

As I see it, you are faced with two alternatives: To go back into the 
details of all of that, which is a very complicated affair, would take a 
lot of time, and we feel for the present that that would be the best 
thing to do, and it does affect the dependents’ allowance of course, this 
10 percent increase. 

Senator SauronsTauy. Let me put it this way. Would it not be 
more equitable possibly—and I do not say I know whether it would or 
not—to increase we will say the subsistence quarters allowance to ¢ 
greater degree and perhaps a straight pay raise to a lesser degree to 
accomplish the best results, because when we gave a 10 percent rise to 
all civilians, we did it substantially with the thought that food and 
quarters were costing a lot more and that it would go into that. 

General Cottins. My understanding, Senator, is that in 1950 the 
allowances were changed subsequent to the Hook Commission report. 
It is possible that the captain, who is much more intimately familiar 
with the details of this, could clarify that, if you wished him 
to do so, 

Senator SavronstaLt. My principal poit was to try to get your 
opinion as to whether or not if this committee really tried to do as 
thorough a job as it could do on a difficult subject, it would be to give 
a greater consideration to quarters and subsistence and less to a 
straight pay raise to accomplish the result. 

General Cotuins. I do not believe IT am qualified to give you an 
answer on that without having to weigh it in rel: ationship to the over- 
all problem. I could have that question looked up and give you an 
answer from an Army peint of view, but at the moment I do not feel 
1am qualified to give you an answer. 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jonnson. No questions. 

Chairman Russevt. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeit. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hun. General, | want to get back again to this question 
of hospitalization and medical care for the families of servicemen 
who are not in an area where they can avail themselves of military 
personnel or of military hospitals. Do you have any arrangements 
for taking care of those families ? 

General Conus. I do not believe we have any arrangements, Sen- 
ator. I think that they have got to take care of themselves as best they 
can. Isn't that correct, Captain ¢ 

Captain Hoyr. Yes. As I said a few minutes ago, we have had a 
committee in the Department of Defense, an interservice committee 
that has been looking into that very problem, and we have been unable 
as yet to come up with an answer on it, because unfortunately the cost 
of medical care, as you know, is an enormous thing. 

We have been working out a prepaid insurance plan to get over 
all coverage, such as industry and every other kind of approach. We 
have been working at it for about 2 years, and I honestly do not 
think we are much nearer solution than when we started. 

We have got an immense amount of data on it, but no real decision 
can be made at the moment. 
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Senator Hunt. Almost to the extent, perhaps even greater, do we 
need that service as compared with housing. Housing is bad, yes. 
We of course regret it, but a thing these families just must have—and 
with prevailing ¢ costs of hospitalization and medical care, you gentle- 
men understand full well that no family of an enlisted man can stand 
anything of extended illness, so one of two things are going to hap- 
pen, charity or they will have to go into savings, or the family con- 
nections, to help out on it. 

I think you gentlemen ought to come up with something on that, 
because if we have any obligation it certainly is to see that there is an 
equality of medical care between the family of a man who lives out 
at some distant point from a military estab lishment, and the family 
of a man who is fortunate enough to live in the vicinity where they 
can get those services. 

General Coins. I would agree with you, Senator, that it is a real 
problem. I will tell you that I will take a look at it when I get back, 
with my staff, and see if we cannot come up with some impetus behind 
this committee. I can forsee that it is going to be a pretty expensive 
thing. 

Actu: illy in cases where a family is really in distress, I agree with 
you that they should not be dependent upon charity, but. actually 
we have to step in frequently, I think all of the services do, through 
our emergency relief organizations and come to the aid of these 
families. 

Senator Hunr. There will be legislation, there is already legisla- 
tion introduced to take care of that situation. What we would like 
would be your strong support of some such bill when we get it for 
consideration. 

General Cotuins. We will certainly take a very sharp look at it, sir. 

Chairman Russetu, Senator Long. 

Senator Lone. As I understand this bill, General Collins, this is 
not, to be fair about it, a pay-raise bill. This is a bill proposing to 
put members of the armed services back where they were with refer- 
ence to the cost of living. 

General Cotuins. That is correct. 

Senator Long. Almost every industry and certainly every organ- 
ized labor group has had adjustments to meet the increase in cost of 
living, and it is proposed to give the armed services something of that 
same adjustment. 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. We have already done that for all the Federal em- 
ployees in the classified service and we have already done that for the 
postal workers. In fact, for some of them we have done more than 
compensate them for the increased cost of living, as I understand it. 
For my part, I completely go along with your statement that leader- 
ship is indispensable in any “military undertaking. I believe we need 
better leadership and we need all the skilled officers we can obtain. 

In peacetime it looks hke every effort is made to squeeze all the 
best. officers out and particularly in the junior ranks, which naturally 
costs us a lot in the long run. Can you fairly say that this bill, if 
passed, would actually adjust for the increased cost of living, thinking 
particularly in view of the fact there is no increase in the subsistence 
allowance or the uniform allowance and those things? 
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General Cotiins. This applies across the board. The 10-percent 
inerease would apply across the board, and I believe there is some 
automatic adjustment so far as subsistence allowances are concerned. 

Once again, the details of that I am frankly not familiar with. I 
wonder if again the captain could discuss that / 

Captain Horr. In general, I think Mr. Whiting in his splendid 
statement vesterday left out one rather important thing, and that is 
how the Hook Commission | got their entering wage for the private 
coming into the service. 

They examined the cost to the Government and the cost to the 
young man who is going to work, we will say, for a steel corporation 
ora bank, that is to say what it would cost him to rent a room and 
live in that town and clothe himself. They arrived at a figure of 
$108 a month at that time. That was in 1948 when they collected 
these figures. 

To that they added $75 to make an entering wage of $183, which 
gave the boy who decided to come into the Navy as a seaman, with 
the idea of making a life work of it, about the same entering wage as 
he could get if he drove a truck for A. & P., or went to work in a steel 
mill, 

Now, as regards that $108—to a boy without dependents—his shel- 
ter, his clothing, his medical care, his food, subsistence, and the rest, 
has been automatically raised to whatever the cost of living is, but 
his cash money, his spending money which was making him equai 
with the boy who entered indus try, has not been raised. If you give 
him the 10-percent on the $75 you bring him back to where he was. 
He will be drawing about the same amount of money that the man 
starting out and going to work in industry will get 

Now, that is the purpose of it. I do not think that the committee 
listening here has gotten the idea—it seemed to me there was some 
confusion as to how would a man who was being fed and so on, why 
did he need a cost-of-living raise. Well, he needed it because the 
actual cash pay he gets is already taking into account the fact that he 
is getting subsistence. He is getting that part of it, but not incidental 
money, and this bill would restore it to him. 

Senator Lone. Does this take into account the situation of a man 
who had a family living off the base / 

Captain Hoyt. That is not correct. As to the man who has a 
family living off the base—we have never been allowed to pay a man 
who has got a family living off the base more of a subsistence allow- 
ance than what it would cost the Government to feed that man in the 
mess. It has just been raised on the first of December of last year. 
It has been determined that whereas at the time of 1949 it cost $1.05 in 
the way of subsistence, that has been raised to $1.20. 

Now this bill would not raise it to $1.82. Admittedly, $1.20 is not 
going to feed the man off the base, but it is what it is costing the Gov- 
ernment to feed him at the mess. 

I don’t think anybody objects to seeing a man living off the base 
getting more of a subsistence allowance, but we would be running into 
the teeth of the Comptroller General’s decisions and budget rules 
and regulations, and I think probably at some future date we would 
be asked why we spent the money, because that is a matter of regu- 
lation, it is not a matter of law. 
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It is within the power of the Department of Defense to raise that 
subsistence allowance, although as you heard Mrs. Rosenberg say, 
you had to get the appropriation cleared and all the rest of it and 
it took a long time to catch up, but it is within the power of the De- 
partment of Defense to do it. 

But we have been held down over the years to that rule that you 

‘annot give the man any more money than it costs to feed him in the 
mess. 

Senator Lone. Speaking only for myself, my feeling is that I 
would like to restore the armed services to where they were when last 
we handled the military pay bill, and I would not like to feel that 
we passed a bill that would do that and then find out in some re- 
spects or in many respects it failed to accomplish that purpose. That 
is the reason I asked those questions. Those are all the questions 
1 have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russe.i. Senator Cain. 

Senator Cain. General Collins, there are many things which cause 
me to think seriously these days of being as efficient as we can in 
saving money. I should like to ask you this er which I think 
is related to this whole problem of the pay increase bill. 

As you know, the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, which was writ- 
ten in peacetime, provides that after June 30, 1953, permanent colonels 
shall be separated after serving 5 years in grade or upon completion 
of 30 years of service, whichever is the case, unless promoted to per- 
manent brigadier. 

I raised this question the other day as to whether or not considera- 
tion was being given to recommending extension of the date at which 
this automatic time is provided for, with Mrs. Rosenberg, and she 

said yes, and I would like to have you give us your thought on the 
whole problem. 

General Cotuins. We have been studying it very carefully, Senator 
Cain. The Department has not yet arrived at its decision on it, and 
it is still under study. There are many pros and cons each way. 

I think at the appropriate time after we have established a position, 
we will come up before the committee, if the Department desires to 
recommend extension of that. I do not recall-the exact wording of 
the law, but I believe that the President has authority to extend the 
por iod. ’ 

I assure you that that is being very carefully looked into. I am 
not one to commit the Department of Defense, but in following our 
normal procedure I am sure that the committee would be informed 
of what action it takes. 

Senator Carn. General Collins, would you permit me to say this. 
There is a bill before this committee now which recommends extend- 
ing of that cut-off day of 1953 to June 30, 1956, and the committee is 
giving some consideration to holding hearings on that bill, and this is 
but a word of what our intentions may be, so the sooner you can come 
to your own conclusions down there, the better prepared we are to give 
you some assistance. 

* General Cotiins. Right, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. I have not studied the question, General, but 
for whatever it may be worth, I think it would be preferable to keep 
the men on duty who want to stay there rather than calling up reserv- 
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ists from private life and destroying their businesses and breaking up 
their homes when they do not want to go. 

General Cotuins. I think that is a very potent argument, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Any other questions / 

Senator Cain. If General Collins would not mind, and if the com- 
mittee would indulge me 1 minute, again thinking about saving in a 
reasonable way, would you give us briefly the basie differences be- 
tween the Ofiice of Public Information in the Department of De- 
fense and the Office of Public Information in the Department of the 
Army ¢ 

General Cotiis. It has been some time, frankly, Senator, since | 
have gone into the details of this thing. 

Senator Carn. [will not press you further then. 

General Couiins. I have a pretty broad set of responsibilities. 

Senator Carn. You do indeed, sit 

General Couurns. I can tell you that basically the Public Informa- 
tion Office in the Department of Defense is set up to establish the 
over-all policy in order to save and do the minimum of operating. 

In order to save costs, however, we did consolidate much of the 
actual operating machinery, the tickers and all that kind of thing in 
one place in the Department of Defense, and that is still there. We 
retained in each of the three departments the minimum of personnel 
to run down the answers to questions, which frankly it is awfully 
difficult to get if we try to consolidate them all up on the top side. Most 
of these things, you gentlemen want questions answered in a reason- 
able period of time. Sometimes you have got a deadline on it. Sim- 
ilarly with the press. Something comesup. Well, what are the facts. 

Unless you have got somebody that really knows how quickly to get 
that point, you waste a terrific amount of time and a terrific amount 
of effort. In a nutshell, that is what the endeavor has been. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Russe... If there are no further questions, General, we 
are glad to have had you here this morning and to have had your views 
on this important question. 

The next witness is Admiral H. G. Hamlet. Admiral Hamlet is 
the former distinguished Gecetndied of the United States Coast 
Guard. After his retirement he has testified in various capacities up 
on the Hill. 

Mr. Hamuer. Good morning, sir. 

Chairman RusseLt, Good morning, Admiral. Admiral Hamlet is 
representing the Retired Officers Association. He is accompanied by 
Capt. Franz O. Willenbucher, United States Navy, retired. You may 
proceed, Admiral. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY G. HAMLET, VICE ADMIRAL, UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD, RETIRED, PRESIDENT OF THE RETIRED 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY FRANZ 0. WILLEN- 
BUCHER, CAPTAIN, UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED 


ma; Hamuet. Thank you, sir. 
am Vice Admiral Harry G. Hamlet, United States Coast Guard, 
sdbited, president of the Retired Officers Association, which is com- 
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posed of commissioned officers and warrant officers, Regular and Re- 
serve, male and female, of the seven uniformed services, 

I appreciate being given the opportunity to appe: ar on behalf of our 
association to present our views on the bill, H. R. 5715, which pro- 
vides for an increase in the pay of members of the uniformed services. 

The Retired Officers Association strongly supports the pending 
measure, H. R. 5715, and recommends its speedy approval and enact- 
ment. Such action is urgently needed now to bring the pay of mem- 
bers of the uniformed services into closer correlation with the increas- 
ed cost of living. 

In October 1949 Congress enacted the Career Compensation Act 
which established a just and reasonable standard for the pay of all 
uniformed personnel. The pay schedules, however, were lower than 
those proposed in the relatively conservative recommendations of 
the Hook Commission. Since that time industry has granted its 
workers several increases; and, during the same interval, Congress 
has enacted several raises for the civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment, the latest such increase having been voted last October and 
made retroactive to July 1, 1951. 

While their contemporaries in Government and industry were re- 
ceiving a number of increases in pay, most of which were predic ated 
on the cost of living, people in uniform continued to receive wages 
based on 1949 economic conditions. 

H. R. 5715 is designed, in the interests of justice and equality, to 
grant a cost-of-living increase to members of the uniformed services. 

This proposal will properly increase the pay of the retired groups. 
Congress has through the years established and maintained the prin- 
ciple of scaling active duty pay at relatively low levels which took 
into consideration that careers in the uniformed services frequently 
lead to retirement with pay. Consequently, when an increase is made 
in active duty basic pay, it normally applies to retired pay by the 
same percentage factor. No affirmative legislative phraseology should 
be needed to accomplish this just determination, and none is needed 
for those of the retired groups whose pay is computed on the basis 
of rates established by the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

However, that act did not provide increases in retired pay for large 
numbers of personnel, many of whom were retired from the service 
for physical disability. The bill under consideration by your com- 
mittee is a cost-of-living measure, and, as passed by the House, grants 
equal treatment and makes no distinction between groups. 

Retired pay is not based on total active-duty pay. It isa percentage 
only of basic pay, determined by the number of years of service or 
degree of service-incurred physical disability, and never exceeds 75 
percent of the basic pay. 

Testifying before a House Appropriations subcommittee last year, 
J. Robert Loftis, assistant for administration in the Department of 
Defense, submitted a statistical tabulation of the “Retired-pay annui- 
tants on rolls, fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952.” A study of the 
numbers estimated as being on the rolls as of June 30, 1951, indicates 
that more than 451% percent of all officers and enlisted men, including 
members of the Fleet Reserve, who were receiving retirement benefits 
as of that date, earned their retired pay by virtue of service-incurred 
physical disability. An additional 1014 percent were members of the 
Fleet Reserve. Of the remainder, all of whom were retired after 
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many years of honorable service to the Nation, there is no doubt that 
a significant percentage comprises individuals who are now disabled 
through sickness, disease, and superannuation. 

Milit tary personnel, regardless of the manner in which their service 
originated, are among the most patriotic of our citizens. Theirs is the 
dual task of safeguarding our security and defending our freedom 
whenever and wherever they are threatened. Whether they are serv- 
ing in selected careers or because of the requirements of our democratic 
system does not affect their contributions to the preservation of our 
liberty and freedom. Nor does it in any way minimize for them and 
their families the impact of economic conditions that affect their 
fellow Americans. 

Failure on the part of Congress to enact an increase in pay, such 
as is proposed i in H. R. 5715, at this time would serve no other purpose 
than to single out members of the uniformed services and their fam- 
ilies for less adequate consideration than has been accorded to the 
great body of civilian servants. It would also detrimentally affect 
service morale. 

Those familiar with the history of pay legislation for the uniformed 
services know that there had been no general increase from the 1908 
levels prior to the enactment of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
except for the lower ranks and enlisted ratings whose pay was sub- 
stantially increased during the middle forties. And further, it is com- 
mon knowledge that the pay of the uniformed groups historically 
lags behind that of the civilian employees of the Government. 

This undesirable situation led the Retired Officers Association to 
suggest in an editorial in the November-December 1951 issue of the 
Retired Officer that when cost of living alone makes it necessary to 
increase the pay of any categorical group of Federal = cape apen such 
increases should not be granted to one group only, but should be 
granted to all Federal employees at the same rate, at the same time, 
and related to the same effective date. 

The Retired Officers Association respectfully recommends congres- 
sional consideration of such a plan should it be found necessary at 
some fiiture date to increase the salaries of Federal employees again 
because of corresponding increases in the cost of living. 

However, future actions cannot solve present ¢ economic conditions 
_ therefore, our association earnestly recommends that H. R. 5715, 

passed by the House, receives the speedy approval of this com- 
mittee and similarly rapid enactment by the Congress. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SaALronsraLy. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. Senator Johnson. 

Senator Jounson. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russei.. Senator Cain. 

Senator Carn. Admiral, what would the average retirement for age 
rates be, if you have them, for grades beginning with heutenant com- 
mander, say, and going up through the several steps of flag officers ? 

Mr. Hamurr. I am sorry, Senator, I cannot give you those. I can 
get them for you and furnish them to you. 

Senator Carn. Without too much inconvenience / 

Mr. Wittensucnuer. I doubt that, Admiral. It would have to be 
done by the Department, and would be quite a statistical study. Our 
association does not have that information. 
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Senator Carn. Is there any way to generalize on it? May we take 
a rear admiral of 30 years’ service, retired only for that reason ¢ 

Mr. Wititensucuer. The pay of a retired rear admiral at the pres- 
ent time ? 

Senator Carn. Well, let us take that, then. 

Mr. Wittensucuer. Admiral, you would know that. I think per- 
haps we have the figure here somewhere. 

Senator Cary. This is a part of the problem that I am not very 
familiar with. 

Mr. Wititensucner. Here is the table. The retired pay of an ad- 
miral, a vice admiral, and a rear admiral after more than 30 years of 
service would be $716.06. 

Senator Carn. Your retirement is based on what percentage of that 
gross monthly income ¢ 

Mr. Hamurer. Two and a half percent for each year of service up 
to 75 percent. 

Senator Caryn. That with a pencil would give me the answer I 
seek. Thank you. 

Chairman Russett. Senator Hunt? Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. No questions, thank you. 

Chairman Russet... Admiral Hamlet, we are glad to have had you 
gentlemen here with us today. 

Mr. Hamurr. Thank you. It has been a pleasure to be here. 

Chairman Russet. The following organizations have submitted 
statements for inclusion in the record: Reserve Officers Association 
and the Disabled Emergency Officers of the World Wars. Those state- 
ments will be incorporated in the record at this point : 

(The statements above referred to follow :) 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington 8, D. C., January 30, 1952. 
Hon. RicHARD B. RuSSELL, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Russe_t: The Reserve Officers Association of the United States 
strongly supports the bill 3 now pending before your committee (H.R. 5715) which 
effects a cost-of-living adjustment in the pay for the Armed Forees. 

Congress recognized the necessity of such an adjustment by granting a pay 
increase to classified civil service personnel and posts il workers, and making such 
increase retroactive to July 1, 1951. 

Industry has adjusted wages in the past few years and it is only our servicemen 
and women who have not been afforded some relief. 

We firmly believe in the principle which was applied by the Hook Commission 
in submitting their report to Congress a few years ago. The Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949 was largely based on their report, and we feel strongly that 
the pattern set by that law should not be disturbed. H. R. 5715 should be con- 
sidered as purely a cost-of-living adjustment, and therefore the principle should 
be applied of increasing all grades, across the board, an equal amount. The 
proposed 10 percent increase on base pay, subsistence and quarters is, in our 
judgement, a fair increase. 

We earnestly urge favorable consideration of H. R. 5715. 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. A. Evans, Executive Director. 
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STATEMENT oF G. D. TILGHMAN, THE DISABLED EMERGENCY OFFICERS OF THE 
WoRLp WARS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the association for which I speak 
is composed of non-Regular oflicers of the Armed Forces who served in time of 
war, and have been retired because of line of duty disability. 

Much has been said in support of the pending measure. It is not my inten- 
tion to take up the valuable time of your committee by repeating what has been 
said by others as to why the pay of military personnel should be adjusted to 
partially offset the increase in the cost of living. The reasons are obvious, The 
cost of living has increased more than 11 percent since October 1949; wages of 
industrial workers have been increased approximately 14 percent; civilian em- 
ployees of the Government were given a 10 percent increase as of July 1, 1949. 

Testimony of spokesmen for the Department of Defense dealt mostly with the 
problems of active duty personnel, and, of course, they are entitled to our first 
consideration. However, retired personnel also have problems, They too are 

inding it difficult to cope with the constantly rising cost of rent, food, and 
clothing. 

In some circles it has been suggested that the pay of retired personnel 
should not be adjusted. Those entertaining such views have called attention 
to the fact that some officers with high rank have retired and immediately 
gone into industry at fabulous salaries. That is true. But it is not a general 
situation. Officers may be retired because of disability, because of age, and 
for years of service. Comparatively few retire because of years of service. 
The earning capacity of those retired because of disability or age is limited. 
Many are unable to engage in any business activities whatever. 

The pay of retired officers is not large. For instance, a captain of the Army 
with 10 years’ service and 50-percent disability receives $185.25 per month, 50 
percent of his basic pay—not 50 percent of his pay and allowances. Actually, 
his retired pay amounts to less than 37 percent of his over-all active-duty pay— 
that is, pay and allowances. 

It should be borne in mind that under the Career Compensation Act, retire- 
ment pay is computed according to the percentage of disability existing at the 
time of retirement. A person retired with 30-percent disability might be thought 
to be 70 percent productive at this time. That is not necessarily true, especially 
in the case of one retired because of a progressive disease. He might be com- 
pletely disabled and now dependent entirely upon his retirement pay—30 percent 
of his basic pay. 

We must also consider the welfare of those who were retired, as junior 
officers, Many years ago because of physical disability. Many in this category, 
now well beyend middle age, have developed additional disabilities. Because 
of age and physical incapacities, they are compelled to get along on the retired 
pay of junior officers. 

For the reasons indicated, we feel that a 10-percent cost-of-living increase 
for all military personnel should be granted. 


Chairman Russett. The next witness is J. H. Hoeppel, of Cali- 
fornia, who represents a veterans’ organization. All right, Mr. 
Hoeppel, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. HOEPPEL 


Mr. Horrret. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is John H. Hoeppel. I retired from the Army as a master 
sergeant in 1921. Iam the publisher of a periodical interested in the 
welfare of retired officers and men, and of all veterans and their de- 
pendents, for the past 24 years. 

[ am a past commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
American Legion, and the Spanish War Veterans. I traveled here 
from California for the purpose of sunporting two amendments, one 
of which was proposed by the Honorable Senator Johnson, of Colo- 
rado, and I request that this proposed amendment plus the brief on it 
be authorized to be inserted in the record at this point. 
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I am also speaking in support of an amendment offered by the 
Honorable Senator Sparkman, and I also request that this amend- 
ment, the proposed amendment, and the brief thereon, he inserted at 
this point. 

(The documents above referred to follow:) 


[H. R. 5715, 82d Cong., 2d sess. ] 
AMENDMENT 


Intended to be proposed by Mr. SparkKMAN to the bill (H. R. 5715) to amend. 
sections 201 (a), 301 (e), 302 (f), 302 (2), 508, 527, and 528 of Public Law 
351, Highty-first Congress, as amended, viz: On page 4, between lines 2 and 8, 
insert the following new subsection : 


(f) The proviso contained in section 202 (d) of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, is amended by inserting immediately after the word “That”, a comma 
and the following: “effective as of June 1, 1942,”. Any increased retired pay 
accruing by reason of the amendment made by this subsection to any retired 
enlisted man for the period beginning June 1, 1942, and ending June 30, 1946, 
shall be paid to such retired enlisted man by the Secretary concerned in a lump 
sum. 


Brier SUemMirreo By JoHN H. HOrpreL, MANAGER, NATIONAL DEFENSE, FIRST 
LIEUTENANT, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED, (MEMBER OF 75D AND 74TH CONG.), 
IN SupPPoRT OF AMENDMENT INTENDED To BE PROPOSED By SENATOR SPARKMAN 
Tro (H. R. 5715) tro AMEND Pusiic Law 351, EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS, THE 
CAREER COMPENSATION ACT 


The amendment intended to be proposed by Senator Sparkman would equalize 
the retired pay received by enlisted men, who retired from the armed services 
prior to June 1, 1942, and would eliminate the existing discrimination which for 
a period of 49 months withheld from enlisted men who retired with credit for 
30 years’ service (including double time credit) the retired pay properly due 
them. 

Other retired enlisted men who retired with credit for 30 years’ service (not 
including double time) have already received the full retired pay properly 
due them and are not included in this amendment. 

In order that this amendment may be properly understood by the honorable 
members of the Senate Armed Services Committee, I present briefly the following 
histerical official record: 

Prior to June 1, 1942, and for 57 years prior thereto, under the provisions of 
the act of February 14, 1885, establishing retirement for enlisted men, all such 
retired men received three-quarters of the pay of their rank, plus allowances, 
which by law were commuted at $16.75 per month to cover food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

The act of June 16, 1942, which increased the pay of officers, and which also 
increased the quarter and subsistence allowance of officers, included a provision 
taking from retired enlisted men the allowances of $16.75 which allowances had 
been paid to them in kind, or cash, since 1885. 

In addition to the breaking of an ironclad contract by the Government, without 
the consent of those retired and who were receiving these allowances for 57 
years, and who were assured by recruiting officers as they continued to reenlist, 
that these allowances would be paid to them for life (this is also printed in 
official Adjutant General releases) many of these same men who had their 
allowances arbitrarily taken from them also had their longevity pay reduced by 
this same act. 

In other words, while officers under the act of June 16, 1942, were gaining 
three benefiits, viz: Increased pay, increased quarters allowances and increased 
subsistence allowances, the enlisted men all of them had one benefit (allowances) 
taken from them, and about 4,000 yet living, in addition to a loss of allowances, 
were denied proper longevity pay for their double time service—a service which 
was most essential in the trying days of the Philippine Insurrection. (If time 
permitted I could explain more in detail, on the sacrifice which we who gained 
double time—made in those days of the volunteer. ) 

Effective July 1, 1946, per the provisions of the pay increase act of June 29, 
1946, Congress corrected this injustice in respect to counting double time double 
for longevity pay purposes, 
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The proposed amendment would establish the right for these same men to 
receive the equivalent pay (for rank and 30 years’ service) from June 1, 1942, to 
June 30, 1946—as they have been receiving since July 1, 1946, under the Pay 
Act of June 29, 1946. 

As the pay scale of the act of June 16, 1942, is less than that contained in the 
Career Compensation act, therefore in justice to the Government, and in equity 
to the men for whom I plead, I respectfully request that the amendment intended 
to be proposed by Senator Sparkman, be amended by striking out line 9, and add- 
ing the following: “a lump sum to be computed on the basis of the pay rates 
established by the Pay Readjustment Act of June 1942.” 

This addition would definitely equalize the pay received during the period from 
June 1, 1942, to June 30, 1946, so that all enlisted men retired (and enlisted men 
receiving the pay of warrant officer because of commissioned service in World 
War I) would have the same compensation based on equal longevity pay for 
this period. 

In conclusion: Inasmuch as double time was repealed in the act of August 24, 
1912, and as most of the men for whom I plead earned their double time up to 53 
years ago, fighting our Nation’s battles in Cuba, China, and the Philippines, and 
us most of them are aged and disabled, and as they are rapidly passing on, I 
respectfully appeal to the honorable members of the committee to approve of the 
Sparkman amendment and thus erase this injustice which was perpetrated on 
these worthy fighting men in the act of June 16, 1942. 

Because of the varying years of service rendered on foreign shores by this 
group, it is difficult to estimate cost of this amendment. It is believed, however, 
that it would cost a total not in excess of $800,000—if that much. 

Thanks to the honorable committee of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
for their Consideration to this appeal. 


{H. R. 5715, 82d Cong., 2d sess. ] 
AMENDMENT 


Intended to be proposed by Mr. Johnson of Colorado to the bill (H. R. 5715) to 
amend sections 201 (a). 301 (e), 302 (f), 302 (2), 508, 527, and 528 of Public 
Law 351, Kighty-first Congress, as amended, viz: At the end of the bill, insert 
the following: 


That (a) the proviso contained in subsection 202 (d) of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949 (Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress) is amended by inserting, 
immediately after the words “retired enlisted men”, the words “and persons 
placed on the retired list in advanced rank pursuant to the Act approved May 7, 
1932 (47 Stat. 150)". 

(b) This Act shall be effective as of October 1, 1949. 


Brrer SupMItrep ny JOHN H. Horpre., First LigUreNnANtT, UNITED States ARMY, 
RETIRED, PUBLISHER, NATIONAL DEFENSE, SINCE 1928 (MEMBER 73D AND 74TH 
CONG.), IN SUPPORT OF AMENDMENT, INTENDED To Be PROPOSED BY SENATOR 
JOHNSON OF COLORADO TO H. R. 5715 


Senator Johnson’s proposal to amend subsection 202 (d) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, will remove the discrimination contained in Publie Law 
351, Kighty-first Congress, a discrimination which permits certain retired en- 
listed men (for equal and similar service), to receive more retired pay than do 
others, who also retired as enlisted men after 30-year service, including credit 
for double time. 

The group which never attained higher rank than the rank at which they re- 
tired—all in this group receive full longevity pay credit for their double time— 
whereas the approximately 500 to 750 men who because of their ability, hero- 
ism, or special merit were promoted to higher enlisted, warrant, or commis- 
sioned rank under the provisions of the act approved May 7, 1932, are denied 
longevity pay for their similar double time credit. 

It is only the group who served at higher rank (than the enlisted rank at 
which they retired) who are denied proper longevity pay for the higher enlisted, 
warrant, or commissioned rank they attained in World War I. 

The inclusion of Senator Johnson’s amendment in H. R. 5715 would deal 
equitably and fairly with all enlisted men who retired as enlisted men with 
credit for 30 years’ service, including double time. 
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To cite an example: Today retired enlisted men who retired with credit for 
30 years’ service (including double time) in all instances where they did not 
attain higher rank—all in this group—receive 75 percent of the pay of the 
rank at which they retired. Many other men with the same double time, and 
the same credit for retirement, receive less retired pay because they are penal- 
ized for having been promoted during the war. 

To explain more specifically: Under the discrimination which today exists, 
many enlisted men who did not attain rank higher than first sergeant, for the 
same length of service, they receive more retired pay than do others who served 
as captains and majors overseas. 

In other words, under the present discrimination (with equal years of service 
and the same kind of service) a first sergeant today receives more pay than his 
company or battalion commander. 

Inasmuch as virtually all of the men for whom I plead earned their double- 
time credit 53 years ago (double time was abolished 40 years ago), and as most 
of them are veterans of two or more wars, and aged men, the cost involved in 
eliminating the existing discrimination would be small and, in addition, a rap- 
idly decreasing one, because of attrition due to death. 

[ personally know men within this group who served in Cuba in 1898, in the 
China Boxer Rebellion, in the Philippines during the fighting days, and later 
in combat in the AEF. 

It is not believed that the honorable members of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee knowing these facts will permit the present discrimination to continue 
through which men with inferior ability receive longevity pay for their double 
time, and thus receive more retired pay than do others of similar but superior 
service. 

Some few enlisted retired men personally known to me, also served in World 
War II, and notwithstanding this extensive service, since October 1, 1949, on the 
basis of a Comptrolier’s decision they have also been penalized and have not 
been paid longevity pay for their double time on parity with payments made to 
others with whom they served side by side in the yesterdays fighting our Nation’s 
battles abroad. 

All of the men for whom I plead were the ranking noncommissioned officers 
of the Regular Army prior to World War I. Generals Pershing, Liggett, and 
others repeatedly testified to their merit and gave them credit as being the 
backbone of the rapidly expanded Army of 1917. Out of the total of approxi- 
mately 2,500 who thus served, I have been informed unofficially from the Army 
Finance Office that perhaps between 500 to 750 are yet alive. 

Typical of the service rendered by this group | mention Capt. Samuel Woodfill, 
recently deceased, whom General Pershing stated was the bravest man of World 
War Il. His exploits were equal or superior to those of Sergeant York. He was 
promoted from a sergeant to a captaincy because of extraordinary heroism, vet 
this excellent soldier and comrade went to his grave suffering discrimination, 
while others with whom he gained double time have been receiving longevity pay 
for such double time since October 1, 1949. Longevity pay for double time was 
denied Captain Woodfill and the few yet remaining old-time noncoms of the 
Kegular Army who were promoted to commissioned status in 1917. 

Because of the varying years of service rendered on foreign shores by men 
in this group, it is difficult to estimate the cost accurately, but it is believed 
will be less than $200,000 per annum, and a constantly decreasing amount due to 
extreme ages of these men, who are rapidly passing on. 

Your favorable action is respectfully solicited. 

Mr. Horpren. I now request permission to proceed and discuss these 
two amendments, and then if the chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee will kindly grant me the time, I wish to offer some sug- 
gestions in reference to ‘this bill which will be in the interest of the 
taxpayers and which I am sure will popularize military service. 

I am interested in the welfare of the military service. It has been 
my livelihood and my life, and I feel competent to discuss any ques- 
tion connected therewith, inasmuch as I have been active in military 
affairs for the past 54 years. 

I first enlisted in 1898 and have been active in military affairs ever 
since that period. In reference to one of the amendments which is 
proposed by Senator Sparkman, I wish to state that I am speaking for 
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the men who are covered by this amendment, who are men who served 
in the Spanish-American War in Cuba, in China in the Boxer Insur- 
rection, and in the Philippines. 

During the period of our service, especially after the outbreak of 
the insurrection in the Philippines, the War Department was frantic 
in order to get men to repel the insurrection attacks. Most of our 
men who are yet alive and those who passed on had volunteered and 
revolunteered because the Government then offered them double-time 
credits for retirement. Some men stayed long periods of time over- 
seas, especially in the Philippines, and the War Department had 
always been fair and generous toward them until the Pay Act of 
1942. 

In the Pay Act of 1942, the Pentagon officials came down here and 
recommended legislation whereby they had their own pay increased, 
they had their allowances increased, subsistence and quarters, and they 
also received an increase In longe Vv ity pay. 

In the same bill they recommended and took away from all of us 
who had double-time credit the longevity pay to which we were right- 
fully and properly entitled. In the same bill where the officers took 
four separate benefits, they also took a vital benefit from retired en- 
listed men. 

Since 1885, under the act establishing retirement, enlisted men had 
been receiving allow sinhiicn eiMiiedh were specifically I rovided in reguila- 
tions and written up in Government publications, and promised the 
men, when they enlisted, by recruiting officers, with the statement, “If 
you will serve 30 vears, at the end of that time you will | ve retired 
with three-qu rters of the pay of your rank, plus allowances.” W ith- 
out saying a cal to the men who have been receiving these allowances, 
some of them for 30 or more vears, the War ] epartinent took these 
benefits from us. 

Their alibi was, “You are getting a@ pay increase.” It is true Many 
of us received a pay increase. So did the officers. They received a pay 
increase, they received a longevity increase, subsistence increase, and 
quarters Increase, but we lost our longevity pay in the act of 1942, we 
lost allowances, which was a solemn contract which the Congress broke, 
and if that had occurred in civil life the enlisted men would have 
had action, but inasmuch as it is a Government function, we were 
pow erless to react. 

Now, this amendmen t propos sed | DY Senator Sp arkman seeks to give 
to retired enlisted men who earne a) double time fighting our Nation’s 

battles abroad, all of whom today are aged men and rapidly passing 
on—it proposes to give them ie same pay which other men of equal 
rank and equal service received between June 1, 1942, and Siar 50, 
L946, 

The men who never left the United States, who held feather-bed jobs 
at home, who received extra compensation he tween those two per iods, 
they received the maximum retired pay of cul Fete and service, 
whereas those of us who did the fighting and dying, had these allow- 
ances taken from us, and received less pay for Sees 19 months. 

This amendment proposed by Senator Sparkman would give to us 
this retroactive longevity pay which would amount perh: aps to a total 
of $800,000. Bear in mind, gentlemen, that when we served—all of you 
are young men and probably do not remember our suffering and sacri- 
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fice—I was fed hardtack with maggots in them. We were fed em- 
balmed beef. We had no comforts. 

Yet I listened to the officers of the Army here this morning come 
in here and plead with you for an increase in subsistence allowances. 
Yet they have not one word to say in behalf of us who served in the 
yesterdays. We had no radio, no movies. We fought in the Jungle. 
We had poor medical facilities. We had no comforts whatsoever, 
and now in our age a stiletto was stuck in our backs and the pay right- 
fully due us was taken from us. 

I respectfully request that the chairman and the members of this 
committee approve the Sparkman amendment to rectify an injustice 
which has been perpetrated upon us. The same group for whom I 
plead have all been receiving longevity pay for double time since 
July 1, 1946. 

We are continuing to receive it, but in that interim of 49 months 
it was taken away from us, and those who served and gave their lives 
and their health, we have not yet received it, and this amendment 
would restore to us that right so that on an equal basis and in equity 
during that same period of time those of us who went abroad and 
sacrificed, we would have the same basis of pay as those of similar 
rank and grade who had remained here at home enjoying, as the saying 
goes, the life of Riley. 

Now that concludes my testimony on this one amendment. 

The next amendment also pertains to men who served during this 
same period. It is the Johnson amendment. 

It seeks to give longevity pay to those of us who served in Cuba, 
the Philippines, the Boxer Rebellion, in the AEF in France where 
I also served, and to some of us who also served in World War II. 

Since the passage of the Pay Act of June 29, 1946, I have received 
a warrant officer’s pay because of commissioned service in World 
War I. I received longevity pay, as do all others. We received 
longevity pay for double time as warrant officers since that period. 

Warrant officers’ pay is synonymous with officers’ pay. Yet the 
War Department, in what I consider to be a deliberate smoke screen, 
presented to this honorable committee a protest against the Johnson 
amendment under the alibi that it does not provide for officers of the 
Regular service. 

Having published this periodical for 24 years, I think I know the 
viewpoint of the officers and men involved, and I can safely say that 
there are only one or two officers yet alive on the retired list of the 
Regular Army who would be entitled to longevity pay. Yet the War 
Department would reject proper longevity pay to our group because 
we have not included these two or maybe three officers of the Regular 
service. 

There are a few other officers, Philippine Scout officers, who are not 
receiving longevity pay for double time, and there are also a few 
warrant officers not receiving double time. At the maximum there 
are only 25 of those men yet alive, and in order that I may meet the 
remonstrance of the War Department, I have seaiadan here a pro- 
vision to be added to the Johnson amendment, and I would like to read 
it at this point: 

Provided, That Commissioned officers, commissioned warrant officers, warrant 
officers, and enlisted men who have been placed on the retired list of the uni- 
formed services because of disability, who have served as enlisted men beyond 
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the continental limits of the United States between 1898 and 1912, such service 
having been computed as double-time service under previous laws, shall have 
such double-time service computed as double time in computing their retired 
pay under this Act. 

This would include at the most probably 25 men of the Regular 
Army, Philippine Scout officers, and warrant officers who were not 
encompassed in the proposal which I here present to grant longevity 
pay to those of us who served overseas and elsewhere in World War I, 
and who attained higher enlisted, warrant, and commissioned rank. 

Under existing law, gentlemen of the committee, we have some en- 
listed men who went overseas as sergeants. They were promoted on 
the battlefront to first sergeant because of bravery. They returned 
to the United States. 

Because of the reduction of the personnel of the Army in 1921 and 
1922, they were reduced back to the rank they held when they attained 
higher rank in combat. 

Now under evisting law, which this proposed amendment would 
correct, these men who gained a first sergeant’s rank in battle for 
bravery are denied the pay of a first sergeant on the retired list, and 
are forced to accept the pay of a sergeant. Likewise, quite some few 
of our men overseas commanding companies and battalions attained 
the rank of captains and majors 

Under the restricted provisions which exist in the Comptroller’s 
decision in respect to the Career Compensation Act of 1949, men who 
served overseas as captains and officers are receiving less retired pay 
than other men received who were first sergeants or even inferior in 
grade. 

The existing Comptroller’s decision is discriminatory against us 
who served overseas, and I respectfully hope and pray that in justice 
to these men the committee will approve this amendme nt. The men 
encompassed in this group comprise perhaps 500 to 750 men. They 
are rapidly passing on. Iam perhaps one of the best physically fit 
of any of them. <All those I know are decrepit—they can’t write, they 

can’t do anything, they are just sliding away. 

We just recently had one honorable comrade slide away without 
having this discrimination removed. I refer to Sgt. Samuel Woodfill. 
whom General Pershing stated was one of the bravest men in World 
War I. He was promoted from sergeant to captain. He served in 
the Spanish-American War. He won his Medal of Honor in France. 
He served again in World War II. Yet he went to his death without 
receiving justice, without receiving the pay to which he was right- 
fully entitled. 

I present these facts for the honorable consideration of your com- 
mittee, and [ hope that you will not permit the smoke screen which 
the War Department directs : against us all the time to influence you 
not to approve this amendment. It is fair and just. 

We earned proper longevity pay. It was taken from us when the 
Regular officers took for themselves four different benefits and it is 
only fair and just that we who served our Nation so efficiently and 

faithfully in the days of yesteryear should receive this credit now and 
this benefit in our declining days. 

Just one more point. One of the comrades who served as a te mpor- 
ary officer in the Spanish-American War served again as a temporary 
officer in World War I. He wrote me and said: 
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and I do now recommend— 

that subparagraph B of the Johnson amendment be stricken so that we do 
not receive retroactive pay on that provision, but that our pay commence, if and 
when H. R. 5715 is enacted into law. ; 

In justice, though, we are entitled to this pay since October 1, 
1949. 

Now, gentlemen, those are the basic points of my presentation. 
If there are any questions that any of you gentlemen wish to ask me, 
[ will be pleased to answer them, and after you have questioned me 
on these two amendments, I would appreciate it if L-would be given 
an opportvaun ity to present to this committee some pertinent facts 
which T am sure would make the service more likable in the hearts 
and miside of the poor impoverished people of America. 

If I can take 5 or 10 minutes maybe to speak on that point, I will 

e glad to give you something which should save the taxpayers millions 
ot doll: ars, 

Chairman Russert. We are glad to have heard you, Mr. Hoeppel. 
These amendments that you have discussed here, I think, have been 
before this committee. They involve some very cep licated matters. 
They are not as simple as some of the other problems that we have. 
I can assure you that we will look into them very carefully before 
we report out any bill whatever. 

nator Saltonstall, do you have any questions / 

aida SaLTonsTaLL. No; I have not. 

Chairman Russe.iu. Senator Johnson ? 

Senator Jounson. No. 

Chairman RusseLt. Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. No, sir. 

Chairman Russe.i. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. No. 

Chairman Russet... Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No, thank you. 

Chairman Russeit. Mr. Hoeppel, we must recess here and there is 
another witness to be heard. I hope you will be as brief as possible 
in presenting this other matter. Of course, we are interested in saving 
money, but in dealing with a bill like this there is not much of a way 
to do it. 

Mr. Horrren. I have “ a number of suggestions which would 
help the taxpayers and I believe make the people of America like 
the military service just a bit more. 

I have listened to testimony before this committee whereby the 
higher ranking officers are asking for a 10-percent increase for them- 
selves, but not one of them is saying much or anything in respect to 
the thousands of retired enlisted men who receive less than $100 per 
month retired pay. 

This bill is providing increases for the higher officers. which in- 
creases are two or three times more than widows of World War I and 
the Spanish-American War widows receive. 

It certainly will not sound nice to the people of America to know 
that the widows of American war veterans are restricted in these d: 6 
of high prices and be forced to exist on $42 or $48 per month while a 
the same time officers of the higher grades are receiving monthly in- 
creases of $111.82. much of whic ‘h is income-tax exempt. ( ‘olonels are 
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receiving $77.47 per month, much of it income-tax exempt, and lieuten- 
ant colonels are receiv ing an increase of $68.92. 

Now I am going to suggest something which would save the tax- 
payers money which would not hurt any worthy officer. Under 
existing law today, officers are prohibited from holding civil-service 
jobs and receiving retired pay where their dual compensation is in 
excess of $3,000. I am only mentioning just one case so you can see 
where I stand on this subject. General Somervell, who is alleged to 
have squandered millions in the Canal project in Alaska and road 
building in Central America, is retired now with about eight or nine 
thousand dollars annual retirement pay. He is holding a $50,000 a 
year job with a company with whom he did business while he was 
allegedly squandering this money. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that an amendment be written into 
this bill that no retired officer be permitted to receive in excess of 
$7,500 per annum in dual compensation. In other words, visualize if 
you will the savings which would accrue to the taxpayers if General 
Somervell receiving $50,000 from this company would be forced to 
waive his retirement pay during the interim that he is thus employed. 

In addition, a restriction of this kind would keep the young, easily 
and highly eaergid eq from seeking early retired pay bs the 
age of 42 up to 45 or so. They would want to stay in the service and 
vive the Government some benefit for the training which they received. 
These are my two essential points. Just one more. 

It has been my observation during all my years of experience, that 
the Pentagon officials are usually highly discriminatory and unfair 
against enlisted men, active and reserve. In the Career Compe nsa- 
tion Act they wrote in a distinct descrimination which is un-American 
to my way of thinking. They provided that an enlisted man who 
served at higher rank—some served at the rank of colonel—that they 
ae aa and would not receive the pay of their highest rank until 
they had put in 20 years active service and 10 years inactive service. 
In other words, no enlisted man who obtained higher rank in World 
War II could receive the pay of his highest rank until the expiration 
of 30 years. 

Now, under that same act it w as provided as a favor to the p wivilege dl 
officers that officers after 20 years’ service could retire at their highest 
rank, and thev are retiring at their highest rank except for the V an 
Zandt restriction. 

If the officers would be forced to remain 10 in active service as en- 
listed men are before they would receive the retired pay of their high- 
est rank, then there would be some equity, or if the officers would be 
forced to accept the pay of their permanent rank instead of the high, 
high, high, and ever higher temporary rank which they hold, which is 
like opening the gates to the Treasury for them needlessly; if that 
were to be ap plied, there would be some justice to their retirement. 

Imagine, if you will, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the millions that would be saved and how we would retain in the 
service these qualified officers for 10 or 15 or more years of service, 
rather than to permit them to go out and take the job of some other 
civilian and have a dual income. 

It is unfair that these things should continue to exist. I could give 
other suggestions but I will not, but these are the two essential recom- 
mendations which I would recommend for incorporation in this bill 
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in the interest of saving money for the taxpayers, in the interest of 
maintaining efficiency , because we would keep qualified men in active 
service. 

Just one other thing. While this emergency is on, there are many 
of us who are retired who are qualified to serve. They will not call the 
Army retired personnel back. If we were called back, we would serve 
for one-quarter of the pay of our rank, but no, they are going to give 
me 75 percent of the pay of my rank and bring in some ‘other fellow, 
and he will get the full 100 percent of his rank. In other words, the 
Government is losing in that category. There are many other things 
1 could recommend. 

Chairman Russeti. We will be glad to have you file a statement 
with us, Mr. Hoeppel, on these other matters that you have in mind. 

Mr. Horprret. | will do that later, Senator, because 1 am in a posi- 
tion where I must return to California. I have been here a long time. 

Chairman Russeii. I would be glad if you could file it in time to 
have it printed in these hearings. 

( Printed at end of hearings. ) 

Mr. Hoerrret. I have hit the high spots. There are some others I 
could recommend. 

I wish to say in conclusion that I am thoroughly in accord with the 
pay raise. The pay raise the officers and men of the services are going 
to get today is going to be wiped out within a year. I consider myself 
a financial expert and economist, and the way the trend is, with the 
increased taxes and with the increased cost of living.inevitable, within 
a year the increase that you are going to give these gentlemen now 
will be more or less w iped out. 

Lam in favor of the increase, but I am in favor at the same time of 
treating those of us who served in the yesterdays, giving us a square 
deal and at the same time giving the taxpayers a square deal by put- 
ting these restrictions on men who retire, I might say, in their youth 
and then who go out in civil life and take a job from other worthy 
American citizens. 

I am grateful indeed to you, Senator, for having permitted me to 
appear. I am sure all the retired men that I represent—and I repre- 
sent all retired enlisted men, I cater to them all—deeply appreciate 
this kindness you have extended to me, and I wish to thank the 
members of the committee for the attention they have given me. 

Chairman Russet. We are very glad to have heard you, Mr. 
Hoeppel. 

Mr. Charles Lofgren, national secretary of the Fleet Reserve Asso- 
ciation, wishes to make a statement. Mr. Lofgren, we have a vote on 
the floor at 1 o'clock. I do not like to press you. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. LOFGREN, NATIONAL SECRETARY, 
FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Loreren. Mr. Chairman, my statement will be very brief. I 
am Charles Lofgren, national secretary of the Fleet Reserve Asso- 
ciation. My association represents the career enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps Active Fleet Reserve and retired. 

[ am instructed by my executive committee to appear before this 
committee to urge the enactment of H. R. 5715, which is the military 
pay bill. If there is any feeling on the part of this committee that 
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the benefits of this bill should not be extended to retired personnel or 
if there is any feeling on the part of this committee that the increase 
in basic should not be granted and in leu thereof there be granted 
an increase in allowances, I hope that you will consider the brief 
statement I am about to make in behalf of the retired personnel. 

My organization is primarily interested in the Navy and Marine 
Corps, the career-enlisted man who over the years has helped to make 
the Ger y great _ the Nation secure. 

Prior to July 1, 1925, we had a 16-year Fleet Reserve retirement 
benefit for enlisted men. We also had a 20-year Fleet Reserve retire- 
ment benefit for the it «<l man. 

Subsequent to July 1, 1925, the 16-year Fleet Reserve retirement 
benefit has been sl so that now the in requires a minimum of 
20 years’ men ice for all men who entered the Navy and Marine Corps 
after July 1, 1925. 

The siattees of my organization, men who served during the 
Spanish-American War and during World War I are interested in 
this bill because in their declining years of life it will give to them 
a nominal 10 percent increase of their retired pay. I have partici- 
pated in discussions before congressional committees on every pay 
bill which has been passed by the Congress since 1922. Let me just 
take two groups of men whom I represent to show what they have 
gotten over the years as the result of the enactment by Congress of 
pay legislation. 

I am speaking now of the career enlisted man of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, the man who reached the highest enlisted rating that 
it is possible for him to attain, and who served 16 years active duty 
and then transferred to the Fleet Reserve where he remained inactive 
for 14 years and then was transferred to the retired list. 

Under the 1922 pay bill which is 30 years ago, this man received 
retired pay of $79.25 per month for his 16 years’ service retired at 
the rating of a chief petty officer; 20 years later this same man or his 
equivalent received retired pay as the result of the enactment of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, of an amount equal to $1.25 per 
month increase in his retired pay, so that from 1922 to 1942 this 16- 
year retired Fleet reservist got a total of $80.50 per month retired 
pay. 

Four years later there was another service pay bill, which increased 
his retired pay by reason of basic pay having been increased, from 
$80.50 per month to $96.25 per month. 

Recall this man served 16 years, the best vears of his life in the 
service of his country, and by the 1946 pay bill his retired pay had been 
increased to $96.25; 8 years later came the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949. That same man, 16-year Fleet Reserve retired, received an 
increase in his retired pay from $96.25 per month to $99.96 per month. 

Over a period of 32 vears the same man which I am talking about, 
over a period of 30 years the samme man of whom I have been talking 
all along, has had his retired pay increased from $79.25 per month to 
$99.96 per month, and that is the retired compensation he is now draw- 
ing from a grateful Government for his long years of service to the 
Navy. It represents a 26-percent increase over the retired pay that 
the same man was getting back in 1922. 

Only this morning I talked to the Department of Labor, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. I received their cost-of-living index as of De- 
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cember 15, 1922. The cost-of-living index in 1922 was 120.4. The 
cost-of-living index 30 years later, December 1951, had increased from 

120.4 to 189. iy which as I figure it out, is a 57-percent increase in the 
Department of Labor statistics, 

Compare then the 57-percent increase in the cost-of-living index 
with the 26-percent increase in retirement pay which this particular 
group has received over the past 30 years, and I think that you gentle. 
men will agree with me that they certainly rate the nominal 10 percent 
inerease in pay which H. R. 5715 provides. 

Now I have one other group which I should like to discuss, perhaps 
not in as great detail. That is the pre-July 1, 1925, enlisted chief 
petty officer or master sergeant in the Marine Corps. 

In 1922 by the Pay Re adjustment Act, this 20-Fleet Reserve retired 
enlisted man received retired pay of $119.70 per month ; 20 years later 
by the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 this same man’s pay was in- 
creased from $119.70 per month to $121.44 per month, an increase of 
$2 per month over a space of 20 years. 

Four years later in 1946 this man, the same man, received an increase 
in his retired pay to $145.20, and by the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, had it not been for the savings clause, his pay would have 
dropped down to $132.30. 

During the period of 30 years the men who served 20, 21, and 22 
years in the Navy during the period of the Spanish-American War, 
subsequently during times of peace at the turn of the century «und 
meer World War IT actually received during those 30 years only 

21-percent increase in their retired pay over the retired pay they 
were getting back in 1922. 

The cost-of-living index, as [ pointed out previously, had increased 
during the same period by 57 percent and so, gentlemen, if this com- 
mittee reports this bill so that the retired personnel receive the benefit 
of the cost-of-living increase which has occurred between 1949 and 
today, it will give them a 10 percent increase in their nominal retired 
pay in the declining years of their life. 

Adding this 10 percent whic ‘h this bill proposes to the 21 percent 
increase which they got over a period of the last 80 years, they still 
come out only with a 33 percent increase over the last 30 years as 
compared to a 57 percent in the index cost of living, and so in con- 
clusion, gentlemen, I urge the enactment of H. R. 5715 in order that 
these aged retired men in their declining years of life may receive 

10 percent increase in their present retired pay. 

Chairman Russetn. Any questions 

Senator Carn. I have several. The gentleman's figure interest me 
tremendously. What would the average be? 

Mr. Loreren. Today ? 

Senator Carn. No, no; of your naval enlisted reservists after 16 
years of service. 

Mr. Loreren. So many came into the Navy at the age of 21, add 16 
years to it, it would be 37 years of age as he left the service. 

Senator Carn. At 37 vears of age he was drawing in, the beginning 
a retirement pay of, I think you s: aid, $79 a month ? 

Mr. Lorcren. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carn. What out of his pay did he contribute to that $79 
a month ? 
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Mr. Lorcren. He contributed the difference between what he might 
have earned over the years—some earned $9 a month when they first 
entered the Navy. When I first entered the Navy my pay was $17.16 
per month. 

Senator Carn. I thank you for your answer. I am not unsym- 
pathetic to your testimony at all, but I want it established, for it 
appeared to me to be a fact that a majority of such people were, when 
they retired in the prime of their life, and my assumption auto- 
matically would be that a very large majority of those people im- 
mediately or shortly thereafter found other sources of employment, 
some of which must have been through these years logically very 
substantially. 

Mr. Loreren. They had to go out and get positions in civil life in 
order to support their families, because even back in 1922 at $79.25, 
one could not support a family on that. 

Senator Carn. Again I speak no prejudice at all, but these are 
figures that are very interesting to me. If you attempted to buy 
after 16 years of service on the open market an annuity of $79 a month 
30 years ago, that would have taken a first-class piece of change. Lam 
just concerned with this whole thing. My good gracious, I am not 
against what you are talking about. 

If after 16 years I had been able as an individual, after going to 
work, to count on an annuity from some source of $79 a month cash 
30 years ago, and, being able-bodied, getting myself another job, ] 
would think then I was one of the most fortunate fellows on the face 
of the earth. 

Mr. Loreren. Mr. Cain, I think you should take into account a 
fact that it was the Congress of the United States that enacted ¢ 
16-year retirement law for the Navy, for the enlisted men of the Navy, 
for the sole reason that they could not get enlisted men to operate the 
ships of the fleet on the pay and the living conditions under which 
these men at the turn of the century were serving their Government. 

Senator Carn. The problem is very complicated. 

Mr. Loreren. That is true. 

Senator Carn. You and I agree on that. 

Mr. Loreren. Subsequently, though, you understand that the 16- 
year retirement law has been abolished, and today the minimum is 
20 years’ service. 

Senator Carn. Certainly. 

Mr. Loreren. These men were separated from their families and 
homes for long stretches of time. 

Senator Cain. I have to raise some question in order to clear my 
own mind and not to oversimplify the problem but to broaden the 
problem, for how right you must be in many instances of retired en- 
listed personnel needing increases. 

On the other side, how many instances there must logically be of 
those enlisted naval personnel who used that original $79 as a spring- 
board from which to establish a larger financial resource for them- 
selves and family. 

Mr. Lorcren. Well, notwithstanding the fact that you had this very 
generous benefit for retirement, the Navy still was not able to keep 
trained men in the service. I made a corer some years ago 
of a group of men who enlisted in the Navy at a certain date for a 
period of 4 years. 
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Separations due to dependency discharges, discharge purchases 
which they had at that time, desertions, court martials, sentences and 
so forth reduced that period to the point where for that group of men 
who enlisted for a period of 4 years, the Navy got an average of 2 
years, 4 months’ service out of every man who enlisted for 4 years. 

Chairman Russeii. Gentlemen, I had hoped to be able to conclude 
these hearings. Senator Cain, I will have to ask you to continue your 
examination of this gentleman tomorrow. 

Senator Carn. I have no further questions. I think he is a highly 
competent spokesman for those whom he represents. I appreciate 
his testimony and I just want to think about it some more. 

Mr. Loreren. Thank you, Mr. Cain. I think you would like to know 
that my organization has several branches in your home State 
Spokane, Bremerton, Seattle. I am sure the boys out there will tell 
you more about the hardships which they suffered during their long 
service in the Navy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russet. This concludes the hearings on H. R. 5715 and 
S. 579. The committee will be called together to consider these bills 
within the near future. I donot know when we will be able to have the 
hearings printed, but this concludes the hearings on the bills. 

The committee now stands in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 

(The following statements received after the conclusion of the hear- 
ings are hereby made a part of the printed record :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF JOHN H. HOEPPEL 


WASHINGTON D.C. January 30, 1952. 


Hon. Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: I wish to thank you for permitting me to testify be- 
fore your honorable committee this morning. As you wished to adjourn the 
session, and as I was unable to proceed with testimony as I wished, and as you 
indicated I may file supplemental data for inclusion in the record, I therefore 
respectfully submit the following in the interest of fair play and for the removal 
of all injustices and discriminations, and for the further purpose of protecting 
the interest of the taxpayers. 

Before proceeding on the latter subject, may I first ask you to kindly consider 
that the Army opposing longevity pay for double time, is tragically inconsistent, 
inasmuch as we find in Public Law 810, Eightieth Congress, that the Army 
authorities recommended double credits for retirement purposes, so that in- 
dividuals favored could receive dual pay for the same period of time. 

You will find that one of the titles of Public Law 810, Eightieth Congress, 
gives a civil-service employee, who is also a Reserve officer, the right to count 
the same period of time, for retirement from the civil service, as well as retire- 
ment as a Reserve officer. 

This is double time, which operates all the while the individuals are safely 
here at home, behind an office desk, whereas the double time which I and the 
group I represent gained—this time was gained facing enemy bullets, and while 
suffering the discomforts, the malaria and diseases of the Tropics, with low pay, 
and with a poor ration. 

Assuredly if the individuals (as recommended by the War Department) are en- 
titled to count this same period of time, for dual retirement, and for dual retire- 
ment pay credits, then in all fairness, the Army should not oppose the Sparkman 
and the Johnson amendments which I discussed this morning. 

In addition to the foregoing granting of double-time retirement credits for 
civil-service workers and Reserve officers, this same Public Law 810, Eightieth 
Congress, by specific reference discriminated against the very men for whom I 
Plead for longevity pay for double time. 
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Even though I served 15 years as a Reserve officer after retirement as an 
enlisted man, and even though others in our group served 20 years as Reserve 
officers after retiring as enlisted men, the Pentagon officers prevailed upon the 
Congress to write a discrimination against us, so that we, notwithstanding that 
we had various periods of active service, and took all the mail courses and train- 
ing as Reserve officers, we are absolutely prohibited from retirement as Reserve 
officers. 

The Pentagon officers urged retroactive pay increases for themselves which 
if dated to July 1, 1951, would have cost the taxpayers hundreds of extra 
millions, yet they oppose a belated fair and equitable payment to those of us who 
gained double time, putting our lives at stake in so doing. 

Attached hereto is a statement showing the injustices the officers have per- 
petrated against enlisted men throughout the years. Kindly note that the 
Navy is more fair to its enlisted men and marines than is the Army to its en- 
listed men, 

Retired Army enlisted men who require medical treatment for battle-incurred 
disabilities must pay for their maintenance when they enter an Army hospital. 
Retired enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps (who did not serve in 
war), they are given free treatment in Navy hospitals. Please refer this to 
your committee as a definite indictment against the Army, in favor of officers of 
the Navy, who generally are more fair, and interested in their men, than Army 
officers are in Army men. 

I respectfully request this letter and the accompanying data showing in 
equities and discriminations practiced against enlisted men be printed in the 
hearings, so that persons may read how unfair the officers of the service are 
(in comaprison with enlisted men), yet these same officers are appearing before 
your committee asking a 10-percent uppage of pay. 

In the interest of the taxpayers, and in the interest of preventing the col- 
lapse of our economy, I especially request consideration to preventing young 
able-bodied officers from retiring, and thus becoming so-called parasites on the 
backs of the taxpayers for the balance of their lives. 

If you will kindly check the retired lists you will find.a preponderant number 
of higher officers on the retired list. Second lieutenants and first lieutenants 
area rarity. Lieutenant colonels and generals cover the field in huge numbers. 

In this pay bill, I accordingly suggest that no officer from the grade of lieu 
tenant colonel, including generals and admirals, receive one single cent of in- 
crease. They are already well paid and none, or few indeed, will quit the 
service if they are omitted from an increase. To all in this group, | would grant 
& 10-percent increase in quarter and subsistence allowances. 

All officers from second lieutenant to and including major, I would suggest 
an increase of 5 percent, plus a 10-percent increase in quarter and subsistence 
allowances. As their allowances are income-tax exempt, any amount received 
as allowances is net. 

I would suggest, however, a benefit for their dependents by granting them the 
same dependency allowance as is granted to enlisted men. 

I would suggest that all privates and privates first class be granted a flat 
increase of $5 per month. They are already well paid and exceptionally well 
eared for. 

All enlisted men from corporal up to grade E-7 I would grant a 10-percent 
increase in pay, as Well as allowances. 

In addition I suggest increasing the dependency allowances for all enlisted 
men. It is definite that the families left behind are not properly taken care 
of by the Government in respect to dependency allowances, Measured against 
constantly increasing prices. 

The foregoing is submitted in the interest of the taxpayers, who honestly and 
properly decry increasing to exorbitant figures the pay of the ever-increasing 
swarm of higher-ranking officers. Not giving a pay increase and only allowances 
to the upper ranking officers would also save undue expenditures for the retired 
officers of high rank, who are in receipt of adequate retired pay. Assuredly a 
retired colonel receiving $523 per month can live, if a widow of a Spanish War 
veteran can live on $48 per month. 

Unless we put the brakes on exorbitant high pay, and ever more and more 
officers in the higher pay categories, it appears self-evident we are inviting our 
own economic ruin. 

In conelusion and in comparison, When I entered the service in 1898, my 
company commander held the rank of first lieutenant. He had served since the 
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Civil War. Today it appears that all our officers are most concerned with its 
higher rank, more pay, and less and less to do to merit such gratuities. 

At least one-third of our population are not far removed from indigency and 
want. Yet on one hand we have this appalling picture, and then on the other we 
find the lieutenant colonels, the colonels, generals, and admirals multiplying, and 
remember, every time you see any of these you knew he receives from $689.25 to 
$1,268.25 per month. These figures are under the present scale. Increase this 
by 10 percent and you can readily see that none, or few, if any, of these highly paid 
officers will quit the service if they are not given the proposed increase. 

We can never arrest the inevitable financial collapse of our economy by ever 
and ever increasing pay and the natural increase in prices which follow. 

In the interest of the welfare of our Nation and to arrest the creeping paralysis 
of inflation it would be more in keeping with prudence to stop, look, and listen, 
before appropriating $832,000,000, of which millions are planned for men already 
well, and in too many instances overpaid, for the duties they perform. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JoHN H. HoEpPeEL, 
Vanager, National Defense, in Publication 24 Years; First Lieutenant, 
United States Army, Retired (Former Member of Congress), Past 
Commander, American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
United Spanish War Veterans. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY J. H. Horprpet, MANAGER NATIONAL DEFENSE, FIRST 
LIEUTENANT, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED (MEMBER 73D AND 74TH CONG.), ON 
INEQUITIES AND DISCRIMINATIONS PRACTICED AGAINST ENLISTED MEN (ACTIVE 
AND RETIRED) 


The Navy and Marine Corps, provided pay of highest rank for their personnel 
in the act of 1918. 

The Army, brought this same benefit, partially to Army enlisted men in 1949— 
51 years after. 

The officers obtained an increase in pay, and for the first time in American 
history, they received a subsistence allowance in the act of 1922, increasing pay. 

At the same time, the Army secured a reduction in pay of enlisted men from 
$30 to $21 per month. 

While the Navy and Marine Corps took care through retirement of its dis 
abled officers, in the act of 1918, it was not until May 28, 1928, before disabled 
officers of the Army, received similar treatment. 

In the Pay Act of June 16, 1942, the officers received an increase of pay, an 
increase in quarter allowances, an increase in subsistence allowances, and also 
an increase in longevity pay (four increases for officers). 

At the same time, in this same act, the officers took from all retired enlisted 
men the allowances they had been receiving for 57 years. They broke a solemn 
written contract through arbitrary action. 

At the same time, they took from enlisted men retired for 30 years’ service 
proper longevity pay credit, so that these men who had fought our battles abroad, 
in the period 1898-1902, received less pay from June 1, 1942, to June 10, 1942, 
than other enlisted men of similar rank and retired service (but without double 
time credit received.) 

In Public Law 810, Eightieth Congress, the Pentagon crowd put over a bill to 
give dual retirement credit (for civil service and Reserve service) for indi- 
viduals doing nothing other than desk service. This was for the same period 
of service. Serving 20 years in the Reserve and 20 years in civil service the in- 
dividual now has 20 years’ credit in each branch for retirement with pay. 

In this same law the Pentagon crowd specifically and intentionally excluded 
retired enlisted men, even though some of them had held Reserve Commissions 
for 20 years after retiring as enlisted men. 

In the Career Compensation Act of 1949, the Pentagon crowd provided that 
enlisted men who held higher rank in war, while they could retire after 20 years’ 
service, and receive the pay of enlisted men, they would have to wait, until their 
total active and inactive service was 30 vears, before they could receive the pay 
of their highest, enlisted, warrant, or commissioned. 

In the same law, they provided that easily promoted high ranking officers, 
could retire with officers’ pay, after 20 years’ service. 
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In this same law, they failed to provide specifically that enlisted retired men, 
who retired with credit for 30 years’ service, could count such service for longev- 
ity purposes. 

In other words, all men who retired with credit for 30 years’ service, including 
double time, are now prohibited from receiving the retired pay of the highest 
enlisted, warrant, or commissioned rank they held in World War I. 

Enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps, who retired after 16 years’ service 
(without war service) are entitled to free hospitalization at any naval hospital. 

Enlisted men of the Army, veterans of two or more wars, who had combat 
service, and who require medical treatment for battle incurred disabilities—all 
such Army retired enlisted men with 30 or more years of service must pay if they 
enter an Army hospital. 

Where is the justice in any of the above. 

Newspapermen who receive this, are requested to print this true statement of 
facts in their paper. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOHN S, LEAHY, DIRECTOR, THE NAVY 
> 


UNITED STATES, IN BEHALF OF H. R. 5715 








Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is always a pleasure to ap- 
pear before you. I appreciate your courtesy in allowing me to be heard, and I 
speak with the approbation of all the members of the Navy League of the United 
States. 

For background purposes allow me to state that the Navy League of the 
United States was established in 1992 and is known as the pioneer defense or- 
ganization of the United States. It is also known and recognized both by civilian 
groups and the Navy Department under its title of “The Civilian Arm of the 
Navy.” It is composed of patriotic citizens from every State in the United 
States who believe that a strong fleet is an indispensable element for a strong 
national defense. 

Until December 20 of last year I was chairman of the committee on public in- 
formation of the Navy League and editor of the league’s monthly publication, 
Now Hear This, I am at present a member of the board of directors of the Navy 
League. I have discussed the views expressed herein with several of the officers 
and directors, and they have their approval. I am a commander in the United 
States Naval Reserve, having served on active duty from 1941 to 1946. All 
officers and directors of the Navy League serve without compensation. 

Members, officers, and directors of the Navy League have been considerably 
disturbed by press accounts which indicate a tendency on the part of this com- 
mittee to modify the service pay-increase bill which was passed by the House. 
Best reports indicate the possibility that this committee will grant pay increases 
only to enlisted personnel and junior officers. We believe that such action would 
be unwise, discriminatory, and not in the best interests of the national defense. 
Our reasons for so believing are set out herein. 

The last pay increase granted the armed services was that which the Congress 
authorized in 1949 (Public Law 891, Sist Cong.). At the same time the $1,000 
tax exemption, which was then granted service personnel, was revoked. In 
some instances the net result was an increase of less than $10 per annum. 
Unfortunately, the people in the services have the reputation of not voting very 
often. This probably, by and large, is true, although it is not the result of a 
lack of a sense of patriotic obligation. Rather, it is the result of our system 
of rotation of duty which makes it impossible for service personne] to be in one 
spot long enough to qualify as a registered voter under the State law. It is 
also said that the service people have no lobby in Washington. This also is true. 
However, we in the Navy League like to think that the Members of Congress are 
actuated by an innate sense of what is right and just, rather than the effect 
which their action in a given instance may have at the polls. Also we like to 
think that the lobby in Washington for service personnel is the Congress itself. 

It is axiomatic in government, in the professions, in the trades, and in industry 
that compensation should be commensurate with achievement and responsibility. 
We can see no valid reason for any other norm prevailing in the armed services. 
Our country has been blessed in finding leaders in national emergencies who are 
competent and qualified. Our system of military and naval education and train- 
ing produced such leaders as Pershing and MacArthtr in World War I. In World 
War IT that same system produced such leaders as Marshall, Eisenhower, Patton, 
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Bradley, King, Halsey, Nimitz, Mitscher, Spruance, Arnold, and’ Kenny. These 
were men of ability, leadership, courage, and integrity. They brought to their 
respective services these qualities which were then developed and nurtured. If 
they did not inintially possess the qualities, they could not have been instilled 
by any system of education and training. They were men of talent, and in their 
youth they were attracted to this career. If we now deprive such careers of 
the incentives which existed for these men, I fear as to the caliber of the youth 
who may be attracted to the services as a career in the future. 

There is adequate reason for a differential in pay between a private and an 
officer and between a junior officer and an officer of general or flag rank. Think 
of the responsibility of a commander in the Navy who has command of an air 
group aboard a carrier or one of our new destroyers. He is charged with respon- 
sibility for the safety of hundreds of men 24 hours out of every day. He is also 
charged with responsibility for millions of dollars of Government property. At 
the present rate of pay, he receives approximately $20 a day, which would be 
$2 an hour in the average working day. If he is in combat, on maneuvers, or 
working for an extended period, the hourly rate figures about $1. That is less 
than any semiskilled worker receives in a safe factory without any responsibility 
beyond the operating of a punch, press, or drill and with no concern beyond his 
immediate place on his bench. Such short-sightedness in the way of compensa- 
tion is not only unfair, it is inimical to the welfare and safety of our Nation. 

Recently as a result of the war in Korea and the national emergency, thousands 
of reservists, both officers and enlisted personnel, have been called back to active 
duty. In a majority of instances they have suffered a financial loss as the 
result of going on active duty. Not all of them are in the enlisted category 
or even junior officers. It is true that many of the senior officers have been 
allowed to refuse a request to return to active duty. If, however, they are 
needed, it is to the interest of the Nation that they be available. Many patri- 
otic men do not demand a rate of compensation equal to that they receive as 
civilians as a condition to consenting to go back on active duty with the services. 
They do, however, request that they receive such Compensation as will enable 
them to live in reasonable comfort and to meet current financial obligations 
which they have assumed. 

With regard to Regular otticers who have achieved the rank of colonel in the 
Army or in the Air Force or captain in the Navy, I would like to call to the 
committee’s attention the fact that they have been studying and preparing for 
their responsibility all of their adult life. They have achieved a high degree 
of technical proficiency and have developed qualities of leadership. On the 
other hand, wiany enlisted men and junior officers have spent a compartively 
short time in training and developing their proficiency. ‘Therefore, on the basis 
of experience, training, and achievement, a pay differential is justified. 

Recently the Congress provided that Regular officers would not be eligible 
for retirement bene its until they reach the age of 62. This, in effect, compels an 
officer to remain on active duty until that time. To refuse to compensate him 
adequately is, in effect, to resort to coolie slave labor. 

The patriotism of our senior officers in all of the services cannot be questioned. 
However, they are human beings the same as anyone else. To impose an unfair 
und unjustified line of demarcation and to discriminate against them as a group 
will inevitably result in a certain degree of resentment, disgruntlement, decreased 
efficiency. While this will be involuntary in most cases, it Cannot help but be 
reflected in the morale and the efficiency with which the senior officers perform 
their duties. The threatened decrease of efficiency and fighting potential of 
our armed services is not worth the minor economies which would result from 
a refusal by this committee to grant pay increases to the officers in the upper-pay 
brackets. 

The United States Navy is vastly larger than the United States Steel Corp.., 
General Motors, Ford, or a combination thereof. Compare the salary of the man 
who is charged with the responsibility of operating the Navy, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, with that received by the head of any of the corporations named or 
any other large industrial enterprise, 

n the name of the Navy League, in the name of justice, in the name of armed 
efficiency, and for the sake of the welfare and safety of our Nation, I beseech you, 
gentlemen, to pass the armed services pay-increase bill in the same form as it was 
passed by the House. We feel certain that in your deliberations you will be 
actuated only by considerations of the welfare and safety of our Nation and of 
justice and that you will eschew and ignore considerations of political expe- 
diency. 
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In behalf of the members and directors of the Navy League, I wish to thank 
you for your patience in allowing us to appear before you and to express our 
views on this very important matter. 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE OFFICE, 
Washington 10, D. C., January 31, 1952. 
Hon. RicHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR RussELL: In your hearings on the career compensation bill in 
1949, the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America strongly sup 
ported the enactment of that bill as one of the most carefully considered bills 
ever put before any Senate committee. The enactment of that bill adjusted the 
pay and allowances of our Armed Forces personnel, active and retired, in a just, 
equitable, and fair manner for all ranks of officers and enlisted men at that time, 
in line with sound basic principles, established by a thorough survey and analysis 
followed by a complete and comprehensive report. This report surpassed any- 
thing Ll have ever seen in any business or Government activity. I feel competent 
to speak with assurance on that point as my business experience for more than 
30 years was in that specialized field. 

Now we are faced with the fact that economic developments since 1949 have 
resulted in increased living costs which require an increase in the cash pay and 
allowances provided in the act of 1949. That has already been done generally 
in industry and for civilian Government employees. Simple fairness demands 
that those in the Armed Forces, who hazard or may be called upon to hazard life 
and limb in defense of our beloved country, shall receive the 10-percent increase 
proposed in H. R. 5715. 

Since July 1, 1951, civilian employees of the Government have been benefiting 
from their increase. It must also be recognized that the Government has like- 
wise been footing the cost of the increases paid in private industries to their 
executives and workers. In every commodity or service which Government buys 
from private industry, the price has been increased to take care of the increased 
wages and salaries which they have paid, plus a profit. That is essential if we 
are to maintain our free-enterprise system. 

But this is no more essential than an adequate defense program which protects 
our free-enterprise system from the attack of those who are the sworn foes of 
the freedoms we enjoy, the dignity of the individual and free enterprise. We 
cannot afford to lower the living standards of the men and women in uniform 
and their families and dependents by withholding from them, a pay increase 
which will help them to maintain those standards, Though faced with increased 
taxes and possible increases in the Government debt, the American people are 
too chivalrous and too sensible to avoid these burdens by “taking it out of the 
hides” of their soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines. 

This is a situation where fair play and good business go hand in hand as 
they so often do when the best results are achieved. Men and women who are 
harassed by an increased living cost and a stationary pay check cannot perform 
the maximum as required by our defense necessities. In industry that is re- 
flected by wastage, increased spoilage and by hjgher labor turn-over, all of 
Which spell higher costs per unit and lowered profits in the face of competition. 
That is too great a risk to take in our defense effort where the stakes are so 
high and failure must be unthinkable. 

We cannot do the armed defense job if we must depend only on those who 
cannot do a lot better for themselves in industry though our industry, too, is 
so important to our defense. Each phase of our all over defense job must have 
its full quota of people of ability at all levels if we are to be successful in de- 
terring or overcoming aggression. 

Manpower is our most precious asset. Appreciation of good leadership and 
its value has been a major factor in the development of our American indus- 
trial and business success. Rewards to that manpower and leadership in pro- 
portion to responsibilities carried and results produced are the accepted tradi- 
tion and general practice in the United States in business, industry, agriculture, 
and the professionals. With the enactment into law of the career compensa- 
tion bill that tradition and practice became effective in the Armed Forces. 
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There is no more justification today for debasing that situation by differentiat- 
ing the 10 percent increase in pay as between the enlisted personnel and the 
commissioned personnel Gr among the different ranks of commissioned person- 
nel than there was in 1949. As a matter of fact there is less justification for 
aus Mr. Lawrence H. Whiting, a member of-the Hook Commission testified, Janu- 
ary 29, 1952, before your committee, the commissioned officers pay recommenda- 
tions of the Hook Commission were sliced by 5 percent in the bill which was 
inally passed in 1949. 

The immediate “savings” would be piddling in proportion to the amounts 
involved. The ultimate costs of turn-over among the most experienced and 
valuable officers would rapidly increase and would soon offset the supposed 
“savings.” The immdiate effects on morale would be deplorable. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America respectfully urge 
that you stand by your right decision in 1949 and apply the 10 percent increase 
at all points as proposed in H. R. 5715. Your speedy passage of the measure 
will strengthen cur defense and prove a true economy. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BERNARD WEITZER, 
National Legislative Director, 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, 








